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NO man can truthfully say that the 
Church failed in her duty during 
the great war. To insist that she 
might have done better is but to remind 
us that we are human and imperf ect. The 
clergy were foremost in revealing the na- 
ture of the attack upon civilization, the 
principles of religion, and the foundations 
of free government. At every stage of the 
greatest of all crusades their voice was 
clear — ^interpreting the hour, suggesting 
solutions for problems, calling men to the 
colors, helping liberty loans and war re- 
lief, while thousands of clergymen en- 
listed, some in the ranks, many as chaj)- 
lains, others in the Bed Gross and the 
Y. M. C. A., and some of them gave their 
lives. 

More than one-tenth of the whole num- 
ber of the communicants of the Episcopal 
Church were in the service. More than 
thirty per cent of the active members of 
St. Thomas's, were thus enlisted, and of 
these nearly five per cent offered "the last 
full measure of devotion." 

Two years ago a volume similar to this 
presented one illustration of the manner 



in wMch the Church dealt with the critical 
problems of the year 1917. This later book 
is concerned chiefly with our larger duties 
during the final year of war, the period of 
Americans effective service, and with the 
problems confronting us in the six months 
f oUowing the armistice. These pages offer 
little that is novel or original ; they do not 
pretend to add a valuable contribution to 
the results of human thought; they deal 
simply and frankly with the duties and 
opportunities of a certain regiment of 
Christ's army, the* Church, in a time of 
supreme trial. The writer is so keenly 
aware of the limitations and defects of 
these utterances that he could not have 
consented to their pretentious repetition 
had he not been persuaded thereto by 
those who feel that there is permanent 
value in every record of the Church's part 
in the war. 

The title suggests the supreme duty of 
the Nation at this hour — to know what 
are the essentials of a true peace for a 
people, what sacrifices must be made for 
national safety and progress, and what 
call will inspire those sacrifices and lead 
to the larger victory. 

The great war was caused by the conflict 
of two opposing conceptions of human 
life : one of life on a basis of frank ma- 
terialism, inspired by greed, developed by 
ruthless force ; the other view of life sees 



it foimded on a basis of morality and rec- 
ognizes in man a spiritual being who de- 
velops Ms life in accordance with increas- 
ingly higher ideals of justice and human- 
ity. A long, hard struggle was inevitable 
for on each side everything was at stake. 
Tlie victory for morality was the most 
sublime triumph ever won, and yet to a 
large degree it was only such a decision 
as force must compel when the supremacy 
of the law is threatened. 

The larger contest between materialism 
and morality has already begun. Christ 
calls for a victory of truth, along the way 
of high faith and loyal service. The men 
who gave their lives in France bid us take 
the torch of their flaming devotion and 
carry on worthily. The discredited max- 
ims of the kingdoms of the world are 
making way for the principles of a diviner 
kingdom. The time has come for the 
jnobilization of all constructive forces in 
an unselfish, sacrificial undertaking of 
vast magnitude. The issues are of ulti- 
mate importance; the outlook compels 
grave thinking; but victory is assured if 
with faith and unity we follow our divine 
Leader and our comrades of the spiritual 
army. 

There was once a soldier who had 
fought hard all day against the enemies 
of his country. As the battle died down 
with the sun he was heard to exclaim. 



"Oh, that one wonld give me drink of the 
water of the well of Bethlehem." Upon 
the word three captains of the host arose, 
cut their way through the Philistines, 
filled their water bottles, fought their way 
back, and offered to the king the fulfil- 
ment of his desire. But David looked upon 
them, wounded and bleeding, and poured 
out the water as an offering to God, say- 
ing, "Shall I drink the blood of these 
brave men?" 

Shall we expel from the mind the night- 
mare of a frightful war and hasten back 
to profits and pleasures? Shall we be con- 
tent with occasional words of gratitude 
and pride in what our men did for the 
world and for us? Shall we drink the 
blood of their victory, or shall we prove 
ourselves to be of the same noble breed 
by mobilizing at their call to extend their 
victory throughout America and the 
world? We are not doubtful of the answer 
of awakened Americans. Let there be in- 
stant decision and prompt advance. 

Saint Thomas's Rectoey, 
December 8, 1919. 
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(February S, 1918) 
"And Pxtbb followid avab on*." — St. Lttzs szU: 64. 

THE personality of Simon Peter is 
clearly and attractively presented 
in the Gospel. His good qualities 
are those of a warm-hearted man, and his 
faults are so human, so like our own, that 
we find it not merely easy to forgive him 
but to feel for him an affectionate sense 
of kinship. Doubtless this feeling is en- 
couraged by the memory of his iSibI tri- 
umph over all weakness, and by our hope 
that we, too, may gain such a personal 
victory. 

Our text recalls St. Peter's sublime op- 
portunity, and his failure to see and use 
it. The Master was walking in the clear 
path of loyalty to a high victory for man- 
kind, and at each stage of the journey He 
was winning through discipline and sacri- 
fice. To Peter He had given affectionate 
and abundant teaching and warning. 
Peter knew his Lord's divine nature and 
mission. He seemed to realize the privi- 
lege of walking and working with Him, 
and even protested his willingness to die 
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with Him, though all others should flee 
away. 

Then came his chance. Not in the exact 
form in which he might have expected. 
Great chances seldom come as we im- 
agine they will. But when we sit in the 
l&torian's easy chair we marvel that 
Peter did not submit with his Master, did 
not walk by His side, did not stand close 
to Him before Annas and Gaiaphas, be- 
fore Herod and Pilate, did not win im- 
perishable glory by readiness to fulfil his 
proud and boastful promise. 

The reason of his failure is clear. He 
had a good heart, but a weak wilL His 
loyalty was undisciplined, and he offers 
the most conspicuous example in history 
of the tragic failure of good impulses 
without the training of a wise discipline. 
It was not that he made up his mind too 
quickly, but that he did not really make 
up his mind at all, did not think out his 
problem, form his plan, and put all his 
strength in the effort to win. When he 
saw his Master in the hands of the Roman 
soldiers the appearance of defeat chilled 
his devotion, and when the quiet prisoner 
went willingly with His captors, "Peter 
followed afar off." A remote loyalty is 
potential disloyalty ; Peter following from 
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afar easily becomes Peter denying his 
Lord. 

TMs spokesman and leader of the 
apostles is often used as a type and sym- 
bol of the Church. The incident we have 
been considering contains a timely lesson 
for the Church today. 

Nearly a million and a half of the best 
of American manhood have enlisted in 
the army of their country. Many of these, 
more than you think, are in France ; and 
a million are in the camps, preparing to 
go. They have been in training but a few 
months, but the improvement in the men 
has been amazing. Physically, morally, 
mentally, the progress has been so re- 
markable that the general in command 
at Camp Upton declares that if peace 
came tomorrow, the discipline received 
by the men in this brief period would be 
worth to the Nation the entire expendi- 
ture for war purposes. The definite, daily 
program ; the noble objective ; the regular 
hours; the simple, wholesome food; the 
fine level of democracy in which rich and 
poor, unknown and well-known, East and 
West, discover each other and inspire 
mutual respect; the discipline of courtesy 
and obedience ; the incentives to unselfish 
service; the development of courage and 
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character; the simple acceptance of re- 
ligion and morality as natural and essen- 
tial in every part of the plan ; — ^this is an 
inadequate description of the training 
which is transforming the fine possibili- 
ties of our men into splendid realities. 

It is but the preparation for the higher 
level to which they will climb on the conse- 
crated fields of France, where the baptism 
of fire will deanse and inspire. This is 
no dream of a visionary, no idealistic pic- 
ture painted by an unreasoning optimist. 
The calm judgment of responsible leaders 
declares tiiat invaluable results have al- 
ready been gained, and that vastly greater 
results are not far away. 

With our certainty of the truth of this 
estimate comes a deep gratitude to Gtod 
that, amid the terrors of war, weakness 
is changed to strength, fears to courage, 
words to deeds, good impulses to disci- 
plined loyalty ; a heterogeneous multitude 
into an army of trained Americans de- 
voted to the ideals of our fathers. We can 
be pardoned for satisfaction when we con- 
sider the home-coming of these men, the 
strength of character added to the Nation, 
the disciplined wills which will safeguard 
law and increase the conserving forces. 
It is not unreasonable to expect a new and 
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greater Americanism, a new leaven of na- 
tional vision, purpose, and fulfilment car- 
ried through the land by our returning 
armies. 

Such a prediction promises so much 
that we hesitate to accept it, hesitate to 
lean upon such a glorious hope until we 
test it carefully. Let us without lengthy 
analysis recognize the one condition upon 
which this fulfilment depends. It is tiiat 
while our men are in the trenches or in 
camp, a discipline worthy of ranking with 
theirs shall be training and developing all 
of us at home. We shall wish to speak 
their language, see the world as they see 
it, and help to rebuild it according to the 
better plan which will be clear to them. 
For this we must have much of their 
training. 

It is a good time for honest confession. 
How many voluntary sacrifices of our lux- 
uries or comforts or pleasures have we 
made ? Not sacrifices enforced, like the en- 
durance of cold because of the scarcity of 
fuel; not the payment of large taxes or 
the purchase of bonds to maintain those 
who offer their lives that we and our coun- 
try and our property may be secure. But 
a self-imposed, voluntary discipline — ^such 
as giving up an automobile if you have 
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one, freeing the man for national service, 
and the gasoline for war use, and giving 
our savings to help the cause. Or decreas- 
ing the number of unnecessary and expen- 
sive pleasures, while we definitely in- 
crease the quality. Simpler food and less 
of it when possible, will help us and the 
others. The discipline of reality which 
repudiates all shams and artificialities is 
desperately needed; let us try to stand 
before God with clean faces and clean 
hearts. 

Everyone can plan a better daily pro- 
gram, with more regular hours; more 
time spent on physical development; more 
thought devoted to higher ideals for my- 
self, my city, my country; more energy 
expended in unselfish personal service. 
On some other occasion we will consider 
a more detailed practical plan for daily 
discipline in war-time. Let these sug- 
gestions indicate certain principles and 
efforts which may be worthy of your adop- 
tion. Obviously, certain disciplines are 
wiser and more valuable than others ; but 
the prime essential at this moment is any 
genuine, self-imposed discipline which vdll 
help us sincerely to share the training of 
our soldiers, to be more truly their com- 
rades in a great cause, to be more 
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worthy of the complete sacrifice they are 
ready to make for ns, to be prepared to 
stand on the same high plane with them 
when they come home, and able to work 
side by side with them for a greater 
America and a better world. Is this our 
heart's desire? Then let this impulse be 
strengthened by discipline for high fulfil- 
ment. 

We are quite sure that our thoughts and 
affections follow our men. At what dis- 
tance? Are we certain that we are not 
following afar off? No holier cause ever 
appealed to the best in mankind. They 
who offer their lives for a high ideal of 
justice and humanity walk side by side 
with the world's Saviour and King. Are 
we walking with them, or following from 
afar? Let the discipline of body, mind 
and spirit make answer for us. 

Now turn for a moment, to another high 
thought which should be seriously engag- 
ing us. A mighty miracle has happened, 
but the Church is apparently unconscious 
of it, and therefore is unprepared to ac- 
cept it gratefully and use it wisely. Let 
us approach it thoughtfully. Suppose, 
before the war, the Church of Christ in all 
the world had planned a mighty cam- 
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paign, led by ten thousand of its ablest 
and noblest leaders and sustained by un- 
limited funds, for the purpose of lifting 
mankind out of materialism, inspiring 
true and unselfish ideals, stimulating a 
simple and real faith in God, and a faith 
in the important part to be taken in God's 
plans by the immortal spirit of man. A 
worthy undertaking, indeed, but however 
wisely planned and faithfully performed 
it could never have accomplished a small 
fraction of the mighty miracle which has 
come through no &ect effort whatsoever 
on the part of the CJhurch. 

What has happened? The war sum- 
moned millions of the best manhood of 
the world to face death for an ideal. The 
bondage of materialism was broken ; they 
rushed to the edge of tiie world, where 
they have had glimpses of a greater world. 
Suddenly, life has become simplified for 
them, they have simple ideas of God, of 
their souls, of duty, of loyalty. The gold 
of ambition has in the furnace of war been 
freed from dross ; the steel of will-power 
has been tempered in the fires ; the souls of 
men are aflame for justice. This is not the 
testimony of one or two persons, it is the 
unanimous judgment of scores of trained 
observers. They do not claim that every 

8 
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man has attained a height of vision and 
purpose, but they declare that the con- 
dition is so general as to create a spiritual 
atmosphere of marvelous power. What 
the heroes of France and England have 
seen and felt will come to our men. In- 
deed, more than a beginning of this change 
is seen today in our armies in France and 
in the camps. 

They will find God. They will discover 
their souls. They will have a clearer 
understanding of life and its purpose. 
Does tiie Church know that this has hap- 
pened, and that it will come in power to 
our brave ones when they reach the margin 
of life? Is the Church ready to accept l£is 
mighty victory? Are we preparing to con- 
solidate this priceless gain? 

At some future time we must consider 
definite plans for receiving, protecting 
and using this mighty force. For the 
moment we may wisely weigh ourselves 
in the new scales. Do we not discover 
again that we are following at a dis- 
tance? Not yet have we applied to our 
lives at home the ideals for which mil- 
lions have died, and millions more are 
ready to die. Not yet is the bondage 
of materialism severed, not yet are we 
moved by a child's faith in God, by the 
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power of the endless life, by the glory 
of remaking the world with God. Our 
souls are influenced somewhat by the 
new, fresh spirit which the bravest of the 
brave have given to the world ; we are fol- 
lowing, in a fashion, but who will say that 
the Church of Christ has yet taken its 
place in the front with the immortal 
Leader and the ^^company of men whose 
hearts Ood has touched?" Later when 
accounts of American heroism and sacri- 
fice reach us, doubtless we shall be deeply 
moved, and more disposed in mind and 
heart to share their discipline, their sacri- 
fice, and personally to know something of 
the meaning of their spiritual triumph. 
But can we not press closer now? Is there 
not vouchsafed, to those who can see, a 
vision so inspiring as to tempt us to put 
our hand at once into the hand of God, and 
to begin the remaking of life and charac- 
ter in ourselves, and in our circle of in- 
fluence? 

For myself, I confess that the complete 
devotion of the clergy in the field so fires 
my admiration, so convicts me of slack- 
ness, that I long to share my sense of 
responsibility, in the hope that priest and 
people may march, at least in spirit, side 
by side with heroes, and that tiie Church 

10 
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militant may lead in a manner worthy of 
her divine Head and of her valiant sons. 

A Methodist and a Boman Catholic were 
serving as chaplains with a regiment of 
Australian troops. When the men went 
over the top they were met at once by a 
severe machine-gun fire, and many lay 
wounded near their trench. The Metho- 
dist climbed up to go to the wounded, 
though the Boman Catholic endeavored to 
hold him back, warning of certain death. 
But the Methodist only answered, "Don't 
hold me back, brother, I have orders from 
the higher command." He went, and at 
once fell wounded among his men. Then 
the Boman Catholic climbed up, and when 
the Captain ordered him back on account 
of the danger, replied, "Didn't you hear 
my Protestant brother? We have orders 
from the higher command." He too went 
forward, and fell by the side of his Pro- 
testant brother, obedient to the higher 
command. * They did not follow afar off. 

On a battle-field of France the Chief 
Babbi of Lyons was aiding the wounded 
under fire. Beneath the blouse of a soldier 
who was beyond his carahe observed a cru- 
ci&K. A few feet away, a man in pain 
begged for a priest. As the Babbi drew 
near, the man called him "Father," and 
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asked Ms blessing, "One moment, my son/' 
said the Babbi. Then returning with the 
crucifix he had observed, he held it before 
the eyes of the dying man. Kneeling there, 
his summons came with a shot from the 
enemy's trench. Later, the stretcher-bear- 
ers gazed with wonder at the figure of a 
dead Babbi holding a crucifix before the 
closing eyes of a dying Christian. 

One other picture. An American lad of 
eighteen, driving his ambulance day after 
day near the blood-soaked Chemin des 
Dames, prepared in the early morning of 
August 1st, 1917, to take his load of 
wounded to the base hospital. Within a 
few seconds four 220 mm. shells exploded 
close to him. The first stunned him, the 
second slightly wounded him, and the 
stretcher-bearers in the dug-out poste de 
secours were afraid to venture out to 
bring in the lad's body. A French Pro- 
testant Chaplain was at that advanced 
post, four hundred yards from tiie Gter- 
man line. Climbing out of a back window, 
he worked his way to the front, drew the 
lad's body from beneath the car and, with 
help which finally came, carried him to the 
surgeons. He was the Bev. Ernest La 
Boche. You will perndt this modest record 
of his name, for the lad he rescu^ was my 
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son. A few days later fhis faithful minis- 
ter answered Ms Master's call. These did 
not follow afar off. 

Christian men and women, our Beloved 
Captain calls us to discipline and leader- 
ship. Here at His altar let us answer the 
call. Then let us follow, not afar off, but 
side by side with Him, and with the brave 
men who go to win a double victory over 
the enemy and over themselves. 
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slave of the body or its master. He noted 
with warm approval that in preparing for 
the Isthmian games^ the most renowned 
of all athletic contests, they were capable 
of self-knowledge, self-control, self-cul- 
ture, and self-sacrifice. With perfect tact 
he declares that it is exactly this system 
of training which he follows in order to 
be a good soldier of Christ. 

One who would strive for the mastery, 
he tells them, must be temperate — ^weU- 
controUed — in all things. If he is running 
in a race, he must look toward the goal, 
and press toward it, not running uncer- 
tainly from side to side. If he engages in 
a pugilistic contest he must not beat the 
air, but with intelligence and force plant 
each blow where it will contribute to vic- 
tory. Like the athletes, St. Paul said, "I 
keep under my body and bring it into sub- 
jection." 

Perhaps there are some here who are not 
vividly conscious of the need of such 
strenuous discipline as this. Alas for the 
rarity of self-knowledge ! Fortunately St. 
Paul makes it necessary for the clergy, 
first of all, to apply the teaching rigidly 
to themselves by his own words — "lest, 
when I have preached to others, I myself 
may be a castaway." 



Daily Discipline in War-Time 

Obviously, before a man can really know 
himself lie must know God. But whatever 
makes more clear to him the idea of God 
increases his sense of personal duty, of 
power, and of privilege. This clearer 
knowledge of God, and tids increased con- 
sciousness of responsibility have entered 
into nullions of men and dominate them 
today as never before. 

War is one of the greatest influences for 
self-revelation. Men who thought they 
were brave find they are cowards; and 
timid ones are found to be courageous. 
Soon the soldier discovers that his weak- 
ness or power is largely a matter of his 
vision of life, its origin, its meaning, its 
ultimate purpose. YHien he finds simple 
answers for these questions, simple and 
satisfying as the reasons for the campaign 
in which he is engaged, he becomes a bet- 
ter man, and a finer soldier. 

It were wise to press upon ourselves the 
self -revealing power of the war. To de- 
mand of ourselves the surrender of our 
dearest,* to contemplate the intense suf- 
fering of loved ones, as millions have 
agonized ; to reflect upon the forced or vol- 
untary giving up of all money and prop- 
erty ; to know homelessness, poverty, hun- 
ger and sickness. Multitudes have found 
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all these, and yet liave found God and 
themselves. Could we? Dare we today 
heap the call of war revealing ns to our- 
selves? Dare we put aside — ^if in imagina- 
tion yet honestly — ^all our possessions and 
ambitions, and, entering the presence- 
chamber of the soul, lift the veil, and see 
ourselves face to face? 

What one sees there one tells only to 
God, but the man who has had that mem- 
orable experience of self-knowledge can- 
not forget how the costly and tragic les- 
sons of his past apiiealed in solemn tones, 
how tiie glory of helping in the vital pres- 
ent made him glad to be alive, how the 
hope of promotion later to the higher serv- 
ice lilled him with courage and joy. If we 
sincerely enlist in the great war, the un- 
doubted duty of each of us, if we demand 
of ourselves a genuine sharing of the tre- 
mendous experiences which have given 
men a new vision and a new spirit, then 
that new vision and spirit will be ours. 

With clearer self-knowledge comes the 
certainty of the need of self-control, and 
not only the realization of the need but an 
honest desire to attain it. The memory 
of the pain and loss in the past, perhaps 
the heart-breaks through selfish wilful- 
ness, must help one to self-control 
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there is time. ^^Man is half beast, and 
half angel ;" and day by day he becomes 
either more brutal or more divine, as he 
enslaves the soul to the body, or as he 
controls the flesh and develops the spirit. 
In the opening months of the war the 
world looked with horror upon the deliber- 
ate brutality which in Belgium and 
northern France shamed civilization. 
What a beast man can be when spiritual 
control is removed ! We know what faith 
and principle is controlling our men, and 
we know how sincere that faith must be, 
how constant its influence, to give them a 
great moral victory. We share their faith ; 
we share their loyalty; and every man 
and woman knows of some needed self-con- 
trol through which a finer loyalty may at 
once be gained. For woman, today as for 
nineteen centuries must be, under God, 
our highest and holiest inspiration. When 
she fails the failure is a tragedy. . Coven- 
try Patmore strikingly points out her peril 
and her power : 

^Ah, wasteful woman, she who may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 
Kno¥ring he may not choose but pay; 
How she hath cheapened Paradise! 
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How spent for naught her priceless gift; 
How spoiled the bread and spilled the wine; 
Which spent with due respectful thrift. 
Had made brutes men, and men divine.** 

That is the vast underlying purpose of 
this war: to make brutes men, and men 
diyine. It cannot be accomplished solely 
or mainly by military operations, cannot 
be attained by armies at the front. If this 
supreme victory is won it will be won 
largely by us at home, by the discipline of 
self-control so completely enforced that 
returning heroes, with the light of a re- 
bom soiQ shining in their faces, will not 
be compelled to step down to our lower, 
sordid level, but wUl find us cleansed, 
trained, upward-looking like themselves. 
Let us clearly understand, — ^this discipline 
of self-control must be attained, its victory 
is as necessary as that which our lads 
have gone to win. Our passions and ap- 
petites; our harsh criticisms, our anger 
and impatience ; our love of ease and lux- 
ury; the preferment of our pleasure to 
another's comfort or relief ; — ^what amaz- 
ing chances there are to fight for spiritual 
freedom if we are ready to keep under 
the body, to bring it into subjection, that 
my real self may have his chance of a life- 
time, — ^for it is nothing less than that! 
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You have already observed that closely 
related to self -control is self -culture. We 
control the animal and develop the man. 
Discipline is not all restraint, it is educa- 
tion. We need to be trained not only to 
avoid the evil, but to follow the right, — 
living it, protecting it, fighting for it, dy- 
ing for it. Negative goodness is being 
good — ^f or nothing. To be genuinely good 
for something requires training. One 
might suggest the training of one's mind, 
one's thoughts, to concentrate upon God 
and the undoubted proofs of BQs power, 
wisdom and love; that we train our- 
selves to reflect these divine qualities in 
His name ; and that we train our thoughts 
to fly far into the wide spaces of His uni- 
verse and come back to lift us out of little 
lives into our place in a vast and glorious 
plan. More important than the soul of the 
little child God has given you is the care 
of your own soul for which He must hold 
you responsible. We can do little for the 
child if we ourselves are not true, and 
trained, and strong. Do not say com- 
placently, "Soul, take thine ease," but 
sternly, "Soul, God calls; to thy work, 
thy battle, thy victory !" 

The culmination of this training is 
found in self-sacrifice. The lads at West 
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Point and Annapolis are trained in self- 
control and in self -culture, and all for the 
purpose of self-sacrifice, — ^that what they 
have to give in the hour of their coun- 
try's need may help to save tiieir country's 
life. Think of it! Trained with care, 
taught with ability, developed in body, 
mind and spirit to tiie highest power, only 
to spend themselves for a great cause in 
one glorious moment ! This is inspiring in 
trained soldiers and sailors, but how much 
more so in the millions of civilians in 
camp, from college and shop, from street 
and farm, who are proving the essential 
nobility of man as it has never been 
proven before. In the consciousness of the 
sacrifices already made, in the contempla- 
tion of those which our men will soon 
offer, do we not claim as our own, as an 
essential right of man in these days, the 
right to mcJce sacrifices which might al- 
most rank with theirs; sacrifices for the 
great cause, or to maintain Christ's work 
in this city or elsewhere, the denial of our 
selfish seU for the sake of God and EQs 
suffering children? If we do that, gener- 
ously and cheerfully, then we may look 
unashamed in the faces of our lads when 
they come home. 
Lent begins this week. It is the Church's 
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time of special training and discipline. 
Here is a divinely appointed method by 
wMch we may advance in self-knowledge, 
self-control, self -culture and self -sacrifice. 
Are we as ready, as glad of the chance, 
as our men in camp or in France? Gome, 
the Teacher is the Master of men; this 
year we call Him also "the Beloved Cap- 
tain.'' 

When the English had finally prepared 
to play a strong part in the war. Lord 
Boberts said, "At last we have the guns, 
and the men, and the ammunition ; what 
we need now is a nation on its knees." 
There are many who feel that the war can- 
not end until the world sees America on 
her knees in penitence, prayer and sacri- 
fice. 

A few days ago a little lad took a walk 
with his father in the late afternoon. 
After the sun went down the boy observed 
one bright star shining in the sky and 
turning to his father exclaimed^ ^^Look, 
daddy, Gk)d has His Son in the war !" There 
are many truths in that child's thought. 
Let it mean at least this for us,<^that 
when we look up through the darkness to 
the myriad lights of heaven, we try to ap- 
propriate one star for ourselves, symbol 
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of an unclad woman enthroned upon the 
altar of Notre Dame. 

When you recall Washington's prob- 
lems as a soldier, statesman and presi- 
dent, when you live over again with him 
the first precarious years of this republic, 
and see with his eyes the condition of 
Europe, you will understand how reason- 
able it is to expect light from Washington 
for our day, and you will be prepar^ to 
heed his message. 

Few of the great men of the past have 
had the good fortune to hear their great- 
ness acclaimed while yet they walk^ the 
earth. Fewer still have had that rare 
earthly immortality of a steadily increas- 
ing fame. History binds these two gar- 
lands on the brow of Washington. Today 
his fame is as secure from detoaction as it 
is beyond man's power adequately to 
honor. The ablest statesmen of England^ 
the men against whom he fought, among 
them the brilliant elder Chatham, des- 
cribed him in glowing words the like of 
which has been applied to no other man. 
If we are to limit ourselves, for the mo- 
ment, to a single tribute to Washington 
let it be that picture which Thackeray 
draws for us in "The Virginians" : 

"The chief of a nation in arms, doing 
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battle with distracted parties; calm in 
the midst of conspiracy; serene against 
the open foe before him and the darker 
enemies at his back; Washington inspir- 
ing order and spirit into troops hungry 
and in rags; stnng by ingratitude, but 
betraying no anger, and^ever ready to for- 
give; in defeat invincible, magnanimous 
in conquest, and never so sublime as on 
that day when he laid down his victorious 
sword and sought his noble retirement — 
here indeed is a character to admire and 
revere, a life without a stain, a f aine with- 
out a flaw/' 

This is a unique description of moral 
grandeur. No one has claimed for Wash- 
bigton the brilliant intellectual gifts of 
Hamilton or Jefferson, yet these men have 
eloquently recorded their wonder, their 
admiration and their confidence in their 
leader's wise decisions. To Washiugton 
the universe revealed a God of law and 
order; to him human history demon- 
strated the working and the power of 
moral law, the development of a divine 
purpose. To this law he submitted with 
rigid self-discipline, and to the fulfilment 
of the divine plan he consecrated him- 
self. Every great problem he referred 
to that high supreme court which was 
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always in session in Ms sonl^ and when 
lie received and announced the decision 
the intellectuals and the ^practical' 
statesmen were amazed yet convinced. 

Says a historian of Virginia, "After serv- 
ice one Sunday morning, in the summer of 
1774, surrounded by the congregation, 
every one of whom he well knew, Washing- 
ton advocated withdrawing allegiance 
from King Oeorge, and stated tMt he 
would fight to uphold the independence of 
the Colonies. No more solenm time or occa- 
sion could have been chosen. With calm- 
ness, in a spirit of prayerful deliberation, 
he announced his momentous decision 
under the very shadow of the church. 
Nine years after, when that independence 
had been sucessfully established and the 
long-contested fight so bravely won, hav- 
ing resigned his commission at Annapolis, 
he was free to turn his face toward home. 
His arrival at Mount Vernon was on 
Christmas Eve. The next day found him 
once more in his accustomed seat in the 
church at Alexandria to hear the tender 
message of peace and good will that was 
proclaimed like liber^ throughout the 
land, and no one bowed in deeper grati- 
tude than the great general, who came 
as humbly as a little child to this, his 
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Father's House," (Dr, Clark's "Colonial 
Churches of Virginia/') 

For four montiis Washington presided 
at the sessions of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, and in those four 
months he spoke but once and briefly. Yet 
the brilliant members of the convention 
have recorded that the quiet force of that 
silent man was greater than any other in 
the framing and adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. Before the convention assembled he 
had expressed to a friend the hope of his 
heart, and said "Let us raise a standard 
to which the wise and honest can repair. 
The event is iii the hands of God." In the 
atmosphere of that brooding prayer our 
Constitution was born. 

The first inaugural address is unsur- 
passed in literature for lofty idealism. 
In it we read that "the foundation of our 
national policy will be laid in the pure 
and immutable principles of private mor- 
ality . . .;" that ^'there exists in the 
economy and course of nature an indis- 
soluble union between virtue and happi- 
ness, between duty and advantage, be- 
tween the genuine maxims of an honest 
and magnanimous policy and the solid re- 
wards of public prosperity and felicity;" 
and a declaration of faith in " the eternal 
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rules of order and right which Heaven it- 
self has ordained." 

It is not strange that Gk>d used this man 
of moral vision and courage for the ful- 
filment of essential parts of His plan for 
mankind. We can understand Gladstone 
declaring that he almost idolized Wash- 
ington, and that he considered Mm ^'Uie 
purest figure in history." As we look up- 
on that figure he seems to grow to heroic 
proportions ; we become more conscious of 
America's debt to him; indeed, there 
comes a sense of personal obligation. We 
have gathered here to acknowledge that 
debt. Here in a house of God which is to 
be tiie greatest cathedral of the Western 
hemisphere ; here with patriots who have 
consecrated themselves to the duty of 
keeping alive the sacred fire upon the 
altar of our country, we have assembled 
to pay tribute to Washington. This we 
owe not only to him, but to the genera- 
tions that shall follow. But we have also 
come for a greater purpose, — ^to hear his 
message for America in this hour of des- 
tiny. 

You will not find it difficult to believe 
that Washington has been following with 
intense interest every phase of the prob- 
lem which his country has been facing for 
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more than three and a half years. It may 
be you would not find it hard to think of 
him in France today, at Lafayette's side, 
where perhaps Gk>d has permitted him to 
serve from the beginning. It would not be 
surprising if the spirit of Washington 
was the &*st American enlisted in a con- 
test which involyed not merely the free- 
dom of a nation but the freedom of a 
world. 

He was never a moral neutraL Patient 
with ignorance, he blazed with indigna- 
tion at injustice, cruelty or disloyalty. He 
was a man of high decision, endeavoring 
to know the mind of God, and having de- 
termined for himself the moral character 
of a crisis, he acted at once with iutelli- 
gence, courage and force. We may be sure 
he has sympathy for those in authority; 
that he recognizes the weight of responsi- 
bility; that he understands that often it 
is hard to determine quickly what ought 
to be done. Nevertheless he would re- 
mind America that the faith of her 
fathers, the ideals which gave her birth 
and are her life, the marvelous way in 
which God has fashioned a great people 
out of a score of nationalities, place an 
obligation upon this country for moral 
leadership, not for reluctant following. He 
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past, the man who knelt in the snow at 
Valley Forge and committed himself and 
his starved, ragged, frozen men to the Gk>d 
of nations for the fulfilment of His pur- 
pose, bids us never to doubt, never to 
slacken, and to maintain with increased 
glory America's fame for carrying on to 
completion whatever she feels it her duty 
to begin ! Should dark hours come, should 
some grow timid and doubtful, let the 
calm confidence of the man of Valley 
Forge bring them back to themselves and 
to the service of their country. 

There is one other note in Washington's 
message, as we hear it today. It is the 
note of optimism for the future of this na- 
tion and its infiuence upon the world. 
Even in the beginning he was quite cer- 
tain that Gk>d was developing America for 
moral leadership, and in a letter to Lafay- 
ette he predicted her vast wealth and 
power. He would fill us wLth gratitude, 
courage and hope. He would have us 
see our destiny as he sees it, then for 
our task put on the whole armour of God, 
and confidently expect the fulfilment of 
a divine plan. This is his message to us at 
this solemn moment; that we be men of 
high decisions, calm confidence, and of 
hopeful vision for the future. 
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The better we know Washington the 
more certain are we of his rejoicing 
today. He can afford to forget Ms dis- 
appointment at our delays in his happi- 
ness that we answered the call, that we 
know we are in a holy war , and that the 
flower of American manhood in France, 
on the sea, or ready to go, are of a quality 
to make even the soul of Washington glow 
with pride. He expects of them great 
things ; he will not be disappointed. 

You who are gathered here do not need 
to be told that you are the custodians of 
the high ideals for which our armies will 
fight. Here on American soil will be fought 
one of the greatest battles of the war 
— ^a spiritual contest for the purpose of 
bringing the body with its passions and 
selfish ambitions into subjection to the 
soul of a patriot. Then our returning vic- 
torious heroes will face not a people heavy 
with sordid desires, but a people renewed 
like themselves, and ready to work with 
them for the rebuilding of the world. 
Washington would hid you to prepare for 
this at once. 

In olden times there was an interesting 
service called the Feast of Lights. The 
church would be filled at night with a 
great multitude, each person carrying an 
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unlighted candle. At a given signal every 
light in the church was extinguished ex- 
cept one light on the altar. Then the 
priest would advance with this light to 
lighten others, and these would kindle 
otiiers, until in a few moments the 
whole bulling would blaze with light. 
Then every man and woman went home, 
lighted through the darkness by the beam 
which the altar-light had kindled. The an- 
cient custom easily impresses its meaning 
upon our hearts. But it has an added sig- 
nificance for us today. We have been con- 
templating gratefully the brightest light 
in our history ; '^the path of the just is as 
the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day." Surely we 
are ready to kindle our torches of i)atriot- 
ism at tiie clear, steady light of Washing- 
ton, gaining new inspiration and courage 
for tiie sublimest tasks ever offered to 
man. 

An American who recently returned 
from France described an interesting con- 
versation with Marshal Joffre, in the 
course of which the great soldier drew 
from his pocket a letter written by a 
French mother to her son living in Can- 
ada, and with unsteady voice he read : 
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"My dear boy : 
You will be grieved to learn tliat your 
two brothers have been killed. Their 
country needed them and they gave every- 
thing tiiey had to save her. Your country 
needs you, and while I am not going to 
suggest that you return to fight for 
France, I will only say if you do not come 
at once, never come." 

A man must answer the call of this hour 
or lose his soul. Kindle your torches, men 
and women, let no one fail or falter. Fol- 
lowing our beloved Captain, inspired by 
the devotion of our brave lads, encom- 
passed by a host of heavenly witnesses, 
one of them our Washington, we go to 
claim a patriot's share in tiiie holy war. 
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'^Thoit Tswurova bkovbb habditbm, am a good woijotam ov 
Juus Ohbzst." — ^11 TixoTHT n: 8. 

ONE of the most perfect prayers in 
our incomparable book is preceded 
by this call to the people, "Let us 
pray for the whole state of Christ's 
Church militant." But the word 'militant' 
has for some years suggested things un- 
pleasant; whether it described methods 
used to compel an extension of the fran- 
chise, or suggested the means employed 
by imperial autocrats to destroy the 
rights of others. 

A friend of Donald Hankey once wrote 
to him from Oxford, "I loathe militarism 
in all its forms." Whereupon that knightly 
student in arms began to wonder, quite 
humanly, whether something good might 
not be discovered even in the profession 
of a soldier. He tells us that his friend's 
emphatic phrase took him back at once to 
conditions existing before tiie war. He re- 
calls the catch-words of those who claimed 
to represent "the forefront of modem 
thought," words with which we in Amer- 
ica are not unfamiliar — ^such as 'self -real- 
ization' and 'self-expression.' Many forms 
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of egotism and anarchy were not only ex- 
plained but justified, not only justified but 
glorified by these magic syllables. 

The woman who left husband, children 
and home in her passion for another man 
was Tieroic' Children who smiled with 
tolerance as they listened to parents' 
pleadings were commended for intelli- 
gence and <^ourage in rejecting ^the old 
paths' of faith, character and service, 
while in the name of the sacred right of 
*self -expression' they did as they pleased. 

In politics and religion this same spirit 
was observed. The man who was loyal to 
his party or the Church was likely to be 
called names which challenged his intelli- 
gence or sincerity. 

The author quoted a moment ago says 
that he thought of these things in connec- 
tion with his friend's hatred of military 
service, and then he thought of a scene he 
had witnessed only a few nights before : 
"Battalions of men marching in the dark- 
ness, steadily and in step towards the 
roar of the guns; destined in the next 
twelve hours to charge as one man, with- 
out hesitation or doubt. Then, after ten 
hours of fighting, a mere handful, ex- 
hausted, parched, strained, holding on 
with a grim determination to the last bit 
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of Oerman trench, until they should re- 
ceive tke order to retire." We are not sur- 
prised that he had more enthusiasm for 
such loyalty to ideal and order, than for 
the *self -realization' which knew not disci- 
pline or sacrifice. 

Today the meaning of "the Church mili- 
tant^' is written in letters of light. Never 
before was civilization so organized, dis- 
ciplined, and trained for a sublime pur- 
pose. Never before has the value of such 
discipline been so apparent. The need of 
great armies is temporary and infrequent, 
less frequent in the future we hope, but the 
qualities which make the good soldier are 
discovered to be the permanent essentials 
of character. We are all cultivating those 
qualities today, — ^to help "them'' to win, 
to catch step with their moral develop- 
ment, and to prepare for the inspiring 
task which will follow the war. So solid 
and attractive are a soldier's virtues, so 
definite and substantial are the results 
of his service that William James sighed 
for "a moral substitute for war." 

Once people would have smiled if you 
had declared that the Church is a moral 
substitute for war, and that its purpose, 
organization, membership, discipline, and 
spirit all suggest preparation for a vast 
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military campaign. Today we ander- 
stand; but the men in the trenches and 
their chaplains understand best of all, 
and when they return they will fill the 
Church with good soldiership which will 
make it in fact as in name the Church 
militant. 

Becall the definiteness of the Church's 
organization in the very beginning; the 
divine Founder and Leader; the commis- 
sioned officers — ^bishops, priests and dea- 
cons; the consecration of every child to 
military service as "Christ's faithful 
soldier and servant ;" the taking of three 
vows on behalf of the young soldier, typi- 
cal military vows — ^to "renounce" aU tiiat 
is base and disloyal, to "believe" in the 
Leader and His divine purpose, and to 
"obey" His orders. Then see the children 
reach the age of enlistment, hear them 
confirm the promises made for them, listen 
to the charge delivered to them by the 
army's highest earthly officer, the bishop. 
Observe them as they take their places in 
the ranks ; as they face the battle of life ; 
as they know the pain of defeat and the 
joy of victory ; as they kneel at the altar 
in the presence of their Commander; as 
they go forth renewed in mind and spirit. 
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It is the training of a soldier in the 
Church militant. 

Does the picture stimulate memory? Do 
you recall your enlistment, the bishop's 
wise and sympathetic counsel, your hopes 
and resolves as you went forth into the 
great campaign? Do you sometimes enyy 
the secular soldier his enforced discipline, 
as you remember that yours had always 
to be self -enforced, and recall how you 
gradually relaxed until perhaps you fail- 
ed any longer to exhibit the qualities of 
a loyal solcUer in active service? Yes, most 
of us have such memories. 

But this year of our Lord brings to 
mankind, most of all to America, a su- 
blime opportunity. Like our soldiers in the 
trenches we are not commanded at this 
moment so much to bemoan the sins of the 
past as to obey gratefidly the high com- 
mand of the present. To turn from pleas- 
ure to duty, from neglect to discipline, 
from self-love to service, from defeat to 
victory. 

No other year has been quite like this 
for enlistment in the Church militant. 
Since last September many a soldier and 
sailor before leaving for France has en- 
listed here in the presence of the bishop. 
They feel that the Church is the very 
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pose, its soldierly discipline, sacrifice and 
service. 

That veteran soldier, St Panl, near the 
end of a life unequalled in heroism handed 
the torch on to the young bishop, Timotiiy. 
He called him to hard service, to disci- 
pline, to endurance, ^^as a good soldier of 
Jesus CJhrist." Timothy was found faith- 
ful. 

Prom the day when the group of eleven 
men heard their Master, who was about 
to disappear from their physical vision, 
command them to take His message to all 
nations to this day He has never lacked 
soldiers to lead, to live or to die for BQm. 
They did not fear nor hesitate in the early 
days, and they faced death for Him with 
the joy of a soldier who receives promo- 
tion. The Church militant from the begin- 
ning revealed the soldier's best qualities, 
and multitudes enlisted in her ranks and 
found peace for their souls and the joy of 
life's true victory. 

One specific example of soldierly sacri- 
fice in tibe long and glorious record is typi- 
cal of many. In tiie very year of the dis- 
covery of this continent Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent lay on his death-bed in Florence. 
Savonarola, who had rebuked him and the 
Medici family for shameful extravagance 
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and vice, offered absolution if lie would 
repent and restore the liberties of Flor- 
ence. Lorenzo was willing to express 
penitence for other sins, but refused to 
return to Florence the freedom he had 
stolen. And Christ's loyal soldier refused 
absolution to the powerful ruler. Later, 
when Savonarola's preaching and influ- 
ence had largely cleansed Florence of im- 
morality, some of the enemies of reform 
appealed to the pope, who was one of the 
Borgias. The pontiff endeavored to draw 
Savonarola from Florence to Eome by the 
offer of a cardinal's hat, but the good 
soldier of Christ answered that he never 
expected to wear any red hat except that 
of martyrdom. Very soon that great ex- 
perience was his. 

"Courage, loyalty, obedience, self-sacri- 
fice, trust in God, these," said a soldier re- 
cently, "are what our lads are learning in 
the trenches." These are the qualities the 
Church militant has inspired in the long, 
hard struggle for noble, happy human life, 
and by these she lives today. 

Eecently Private Peat was asked what 
was the tenderest act he ever saw per- 
formed by a soldier. He answered : "One 
day when I was lying on a stretcher a 
poor, miserable soldier came in. He was 
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coyered with mud and blood. He was 
minus Ms overcoat and his tunic was torn 
by shrapnel. He was soaked to the bone, 
for it was raining, and he was shivering 
with cold and pain. The nurse hurried to 
him and asked him what had become of 
his overcoat. 

" *0h,' he said, his teeth chattering, *my 
pal was killed back there, and he looked 
so cold lying there in the rain, I took off 
my coat and put it over him.' " 

If the men in the trenches, hungry, mud- 
dy, tired, can show such tenderness and 
unselfishness, what shall be the limit of 
our sympathy and sacrifice? 

From them and from our divine Lord 
comes a call to Christ's C5hurch militant. 
Tell them they may depend upon you to 
"carry on." Tell TTim that you renew to- 
day at His altar your vow of enlistment, 
and that on your honor as EQs soldier 
with His help you will keep it. 



£ pinribuB Kttttm 

(March 10, 1918) 

"Staitd vast IK on spntir, with oki icnrD STiZYnra vob thb 
TAiTH." — Philippians, I: 27. 

OUB national government is based 
npon the union of our forty-eight 
states. The nation itself is one in 
whose veins runs the blood of most of the 
peoples of the earth. Our national motto 
contains not only the statement of a fact 
but a prophecy. In government and in 
ideal we have maintained our unity. 

The American ideal is built upon prin- 
ciples which were not bom in America. 
England's great charter wrote them deep 
in the human conscience and her states- 
men have never ceased to give them elo- 
quent expression. 

To these inherited principles America 
has^ however, made a distinct and valu- 
able contribution. So valuable that Eng- 
land who once fought against it finally 
accepted it as her own, and, in accordance 
with the American conception of liberty 
and law, has developed tiie greatest em- 
pire the world ever saw. The strength of 
England is not merely nor primarily in 
her wise organic law but rather in the 
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unity of sentiment among all the people 
of the realm. 

It is no small attainment for a yonng 
nation tliat its ideal has been largely 
adopted by the free people of the world. 
Yet we must not forget that its power to 
maintain and inspire us depends upon the 
unity of national sentiment — our ability 
to see the necessities of our national life 
and honor, and our determination to pre- 
serve them at whatever cost. 

Our ideal needs no restatement. The 
right of men to life, liberty and happiness 
is conceded by all honest and civilized 
people. The development of these rights 
by such people botii for tiiemselves and 
for others laid the foundation and began 
the superstructure of the new temple of 
humanity, the holy place of the Kingdom 
of God. 

This temple has for nearly four years 
been subjected to violent and vicious at- 
tacks. Just when civilization was at- 
tempting to consolidate its gains, when 
agreement had been secured for humane 
provisions even in warfare, when nations 
recognizing the wasteful folly of huge 
armies and navies were moving in the &- 
rection of limitation of such force, — ^then 
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came the most diabolical attempt ever re- 
corded. 

The powers of darkness breathing me- 
phitic cruelties hitherto undreamed de- 
scended upon a too-trustful world, mak- 
ing murder and shame incidental to the 
theft of the hard-won freedom of mankind. 
But civilized man had a priceless posses- 
sion of vast power — ^his spirit. He fought 
the enemy almost with his naked soul 
while slowly he gathered and trained his 
physical force. 

Some day a poet will write the epic of 
that brutal attack and the immortal glory 
of those who faced it, fought it, checked it, 
rolled it back, and held it. The losses were 
appalling, but not to those who gladly 
gave all for honor and freedom. 

Now America takes her place in the line. 
Millions of us have for three heart-break- 
ing years prayed that the whole nation 
might quickly gain that clear vision of 
right without which the soul sickens and 
dies. Many have known from the first that 
Belgium, France and England were fight- 
ing for us also — ^fighting for our ideals of 
law and liberty, and fighting for our safe- 
ty. It was something more than a threat 
that the Kaiser flung into the face of Am- 
bassador Gerard, saying, ^^When I have 
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finished this war I shall stand no non- 
sense from America/' Yes, over there 
great nations have been fighting under 
the banner of liberty which we had almost 
regarded as our special glory, and they 
have been fighting to save us and all hon- 
est folk. 

Being honest folk — we believe, and 
worth saving — ^we hope, we go to prove it 
before it is too late. And we go as one. 
Never before have the American people 
been so united in any great cause. If we 
were slow to see, yet what we finally saw 
enraged and convinced us. We agree with 
Mr. Boot's thoughtful declaration that at 
this moment we think not alone of Ameri- 
can rights and treaties, of our sunken 
ships and our murdered dead, for we have 
discovered that the issue is between Odin 
and Christ. Who requires time to make 
choice? 

Edmund Burke once described civiliza- 
tion as a contract between three parties — 
the noble dead, the living, and the un- 
born. By our gratitude for the loyalty of 
our fathers, by our hopes for our children, 
by the memory of sacrifices made for men, 
made for us, we face our hour of high 
privilege without doubt or dismay. 

We do not deceive ourselves. We know it 
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will be an hour of trial. What heroic na- 
tions have endured for nearly four years 
we are about to experience. We need not 
describe in detail the stress and strain, 
the weariness and suffering our men will 
know, nor the anxious heart-ache of those 
at home. 

But it is well to ask ourselves whether 
we are ready for the test. Shall our 
resolution weaken when the casualty 
lists increase and lengthen? Shall we pro- 
pose or consent to restatement of aims, 
or discuss peace with an unbeaten, unre- 
pentant Prussia? By our debt to all the 
heroic dead, by the strength of America, 
by our prayers for our children, we pledge 
ourselves to "stand fast in the spirit, with 
one mind striving for the faith," and never 
to restrain America's vast power until the 
enemy of God and man is utterly defeated. 

We have thought that the torch of Lib- 
erty shining in our harbor is, in a politi- 
cal sense, the brightest light in the world. 
Once that was true ; it is true no longer. 
Not that we have been guilty of faithless- 
ness, but rather that other nations have 
lived our ideal, have made sublime sacri- 
fices for it, and it shiues before them to- 
day with a heavenly glory that our ideal 
wiU never know until we have fought the 
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good fight True, the torch of our Liberty 
has not been dimmed, rather it bums more 
brightly, partly because we are marching 
to the field of high honor; but more, far 
more, because of the refiected glory which 
shines across tiie seas from the unparall- 
eled heroism of our allies. Let us under- 
stand those radiant beams which stream 
across the sky like an aurora* 

First, from Belgium comes a radiance 
that shall never fade while men walk the 
earth, or while a record is kept in heaven. 
It was a greater cry than Patrick Henry's 
which inspired this superb little nation, 
— ^not liberty or death, but honor or death 
were to them the alternatives. Never was 
answer so promptly given, never was sac- 
rifice so gloriously offered since tiiat of 
Calvary. Belgium, Lidge, Louvain and 
Mercier are names which add luster to 
honor itself. There shines the glory of 
Belgium who gave all to save her soid. 

Then from l^loved France, old with the 
learning of the ages and young with im- 
mortal hope, shines the long, steady beam 
of a patience and endurance almost di- 
vine. While the world was trying to learn 
Belgium's inspiring lesson, the French 
brought the world to its feet with a shout 
of relief and joy. The Mame is more tiian 
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a name. It is God's pledge of victory to 
those who are faithful unto death. 

You are thinking rightly that the glory 
of France owes much to the defence of 
Verdun. The Hun who smiled cynically at 
the prospect of "fighting the rest of the 
world'' proposed to take Verdun in four 
days. He has been unable to do it in over 
two years ; he is further from it today than 
ever ; and he fought not the world there, 
but Frenchmen alone. Those same French- 
men have faced troops picked to enhance 
the prestige of the Crown Prince, and 
they have defeated them with satisfying 
frequency. An immortal memory will be 
that of the invincible soul of France defy- 
ing the Hun, beating his best, crying 'TTe 
shall not pass," and making the very name 
of Verdun a flame to kinSe courage and 
endurance in every hour of a nation's 
trial. 

We are beginning to know England. We 
honored her before; we felt the tie of 
blood and speech ; we were grateful to her 
for most of our best. But we never knew 
England as we know her now. That first 
hundred thousand that gladly fiung their 
lives away for righteousness' sake; the 
l^appy lads of Oxford and Cambridge who 
gave their joyous youth that joy might not 
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depart from the earth ; the colonials who 
came from the ends of the world that the 
old mother might live, and that honor and 
justice should not perish ; these have add- 
ed brighter pages to England's record of 
glory. 

When one remembers that seven and a 
half million men of the British army came 
from England alone, and that five millions 
of them were volunteers, one begins to 
know England better, and one is very 
proud to be her ally. For the light which 
shines from England is faithfi^ess — ^to 
plighted honor, to the safety of her chil- 
dren, and to those ideals of civilization of 
which she more than all other nations has 
been the responsible custodian. 

The Archbishop of York said to us re- 
cently, "You may get tired unless you 
keep your ideal clear.'' True indeed, but 
can we fail to see the ideal when it shines 
with the immortal glory of Belgium's sac- 
rifice, France's enduring courage, and 
England's steadfast faithfulness? 

A writer describes a daily incident of 
the British trenches in some such words 
as these: "Obeying orders the company 
commander leads his men over the top. Al- 
most instantly he falls, calling Tirst- 
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Leftenant Smith, you are in command. 
Carry on, sir.' WitMn ten feet the new 
leader drops, calling, ^Second-Leftenant 
Brown, you're in command. Carry on, sir.' 
Second-Leftenant Brown is a ruddy-faced 
boy of eighteen. He too passes out, but 
not until he cries, ^Sergeant Jones, you're 
in command. Carry on.' Sergeant Jones, 
an old territorial, leads his handful of men 
until they stumble into a Gterman trench 
and hold it" 

It becomes a parable for America. Bel- 
gium led the way and called to France. 
Prance flung herself against the enemy of 
mankind and called to England. Eng- 
land's answer was immediate and her 
sacrifice beyond compute. The call 
comes to us. Heroic nations upholding 
the honor of our ideals and preserving 
our security are worn and wasted, though 
undaunted. We have come to them, and 
we have come to stay until Prussia is re- 
pentant or beaten. History's brightest 
pages were not written in vain. The spiri- 
tual army of the heroic dead will find that 
America though late to the field will be 
the last to leave. We hear and heed the 
message which comes to us from Flanders : 
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"In Flanders fidds the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row by row. 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravdy singing, fly. 
Scarce heard amid the gons below. 

We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, f dt dawn, saw sunset glow. 

Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fidds. 
Take up our quarrd with the foe. 
To you from falling hands we throw 

The torch; be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fidds.*' 

We will keep faith. Only a victory on 
the Western front can with God's help 
solve the most important problems of tiie 
world, but that will solve them. To make 
that victory certain and complete we con- 
secrate ourselves, all that we are and all 
that we have. We shaU "stand fast in one 
spirit, with one mind striving for the 
faith.'' 

Then, when we have lived our faith, we 
shall once more have a place of honor with 
the greatest of the earth, and our ideal 
will shine not only by the glory of our 
fathers' loyalty, nor by the reflected light 
of our brave allies, but most of all by the 
heroism of our men of today who will car- 
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ry America's honor to the hour of victory, 
and bring it home resplendent "that glory 
may dwell in the land." 

That this may be fulfilled,— O God, bless 
America, and keep her steadfast! 
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3^1^ Cam anil Ctf » 

(March 17, 1918) 
"Thou shalt lovi thi Lobd tht God . . . akd tht kbighbob 

AS THT8BLT. . . . THIS IX>, ASH THOU BHALT LIVB." ST. LUKB, 

z: 27-28. 

ONE of the reasons why the word 
Law is distasteful to many i)eople 
is that they have a wholly mistaken 
conception of what it is, or is intended to 
be. You have doubtless Imown those who 
regarded law as a mechanical restriction 
upon human freedom, im{)osed by the will 
of those who for the time possessed the 
power to impose. 

Let us examine more carefully the mean- 
ing and sanction of law. It is a subject 
wMch will soon command the world's anx- 
ious study, and if the faith and courage 
of America are clear and strong we may 
help in the solution of problems which 
cannot be determined on the field of bat- 
tle. 

When the scientist speaks of law he re- 
fers not to limitations upon freedom arbi- 
trarily imposed, but provision for the 
maximum of freedom required to produce 
the happiest results. If he is reverent, and 
scientists today are noticeably reverent, 
he marvels as he observes in every depart- 
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ment of nature the working of the best 
conceivable laws for tbe most desirable 
results. When he refers to law he indi- 
cates the method by which the Creator ful- 
fils a beneficent purpose. 

The ^Qaws of health/' for example^ are 
merely the result of centuries of observa- 
tion and study for the purpose of discov- 
ering a method of providing the largest 
measure of human freedom — freedom 
from pain^ freedom for happiness and suc- 
cess. And we know that that man has the 
greatest freedom who best obeys these 
known laws. They do not limit true free- 
dom; they make freedom possible. 

We are conscious of the working of a 
moral law within ourselves. Whether its 
pressure is manifested in the thunder- 
tones of imperative command, or in the 
pleading of an understanding friend, the 
pressure is there. We know it; we are 
glad of it ; our best has come from obeying 
it ; our worst from refusing to heed. WTien- 
ever we defy its limitations and assert our 
independence of that law, we fall into the 
tyranny of bondage. Whenever we obey 
its wise warnings we journey with joy. 

Law therefore is to be regarded as the 
protector of happiness, and should be dis- 
tasteful only to those who attack the 
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foundations of happiness in themselves or 
in others. 

But is it possible to indicate a law which 
is fundamental, universal and simple? 
Certainly it is not unreasonable for 
reverent thinkers to believe that it 
exists and to search for it. We should ex- 
pect that such a law would recognize a 
source of law, as also a source of creative 
power and of wise purpose. We should 
also expect that it would provide the 
method by which it should be made effec- 
tive. 

For example, the two must important 
religious priuciples, — ^the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, really 
constitute one fundamental law. It recog- 
nizes a source, a power and wisdom, far 
above man. It is conscious of a relation- 
ship between that supreme Personality 
and every human personality. It confesses 
by inevitable logic, relationship between 
all human beings. This law of relation- 
ship is as old as man. Its beneficent in- 
fluence penetrates every form of human 
activity. It has guided man to his great- 
est victories ; its neglect has explained his 
disastrous defeats. 

When a lawyer testing our Lord's 
knowledge asked which was the greatest 
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commandnieiit in the law the Master 
promptly quoted words thrice recorded in 
the book of Deuteronomy and which make 
the recognition of the divine Fatherhood 
the one essential law of life. To this the 
Master added the logical corollary of the 
brotherhood of man — *love thy neighbor 
as thyself." In the instance noted in our 
text our Lord turned to the questioner, 
tested his knowledge of the law, and ob- 
tained the same reply: "Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy 
neighbor as thyself.'' To which the Mas- 
ter immediately answered, "This do, and 
thou shalt live." 

This do, and thou shalt live. Here then 
is indicated a law on which all human 
life may rest, finding in it freedom, pro- 
tection, happiness and fulfilment. Such a 
large claim requires thorough and honest 
examination. 

At once we observe that old as it is, it is 
but a more sympathetic statement of the 
older law of divine Fatherhood and hu- 
man brotherhood. We confess that it is 
as simple as we could ask ; and that it ai>- 
pears to be fundamentally essential But 
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is it imiyersal in its application to the 
greatest human institutions? 

We shall not avoid this question nor 
cease our search for a controlling law by 
turning for a moment to one of the most 
attractive pictures in the gallery of the 
immortal past. It is night, and the stars 
look down upon a young man asleep upon 
the ground. He had fled far and fast that 
day; fled from the anger of a brother 
whom he had defrauded by sharp practice. 
As a result he was an exile from home, 
while his conscience was telling him that 
dishonest gain is loss. In utter weariness 
he sleeps, and his dream reveals his 
thoughts and desires. For in the dream 
he beholds a ladder resting upon the earth, 
its top reaching toward heaven, and an- 
gels ascending and descending. 

It is a parable easy to read. An exile, on 
the threshold of a larger life, with sorrow 
in his heart for past mistakes, and hope 
kindling his mind as he looks forward, he 
seeks a law which will keep him in the 
path of honor and success. Then all his 
longings, his ambitions, begin to climb 
from earth to heaven. His desires become 
good angels, his ambitions kneel before 
God for a blessing. He confesses the law 
of relationship, acknowledges the source 
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of all wisdom and when his desires return 
to him they come with a sense of relation- 
ship to the divine will, and that they never 
lost. It was not long before his name was 
changed from Jacob — ^the supplanter, to 
Israel — a prince of God. 

But let us consider his ladder. Many 
years ago a stimulating thinker sug- 
gested that there are three ways in which 
a ladder may be placed, — ^prone upon the 
ground, or lifted entirely from the ground 
into the air, or with one end resting firmly 
on the earth while the other is raised 
aloft, enabling one to climb. In spite of 
the obvious correctness of this last posi- 
tion, let us reflect upon the other attitudes. 

First, we have the ladder lying flat upon 
the earth. Evidently this is materialism. 
It looks for no divine plan or guidance. 
It cares for no interests but its own. It 
does not rise into the sunshine, into the 
higher air and joy of life, but like a ser- 
pent stretching its length upon the ground 
it is of the earth, earthy. 

Then we consider the ladder completely 
suspended in air. This must be that vio- 
lent reaction from materialism with which 
we are familiar. Here we have the vision- 
ary, — ^not the man of vision who possesses 
the seer^s wisdom and the soldier^s cour- 
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age, — ^but the impractical idealist who for- 
getting all that experience has taught, 
and, indeed, often rejecting the past sim- 
ply because it is the past, yet offers for 
the future a fantastic program which 
denies all we have learned or believe, and 
whose utter folly and impossibility are 
equalled only by the fierce intensity with 
which his scheme is urged. 

The other position remains. It is the 
attitude of a man, whose feet rest upon 
the practical earth, while Ms head is 
raised seeking a higher wisdom than that 
of the world, yet translatiug it into a 
thousand forms of comfort and courage 
for mankind. He discovers the law of re- 
lationship and, gratefully acknowledging 
the Father of all, prepares to be the good 
brother of all. Here we have agaiu our 
law ; it remains simple ; it is undoubtedly 
fundamental. But we have not yet proven 
that it is universal in its application. 

Let us subject it to four rigid tests. 
What shaU they be? What are the most 
important institutions in the world? You 
will confess that the test will be complete 
if we select religion, society, industry, and 
government. 

When the Christian Church was found- 
ed its rules though definite were few, and 
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marked by simplicity and sympathy. 
Through them all blew the fresh wind of 
the truth that made men free. We need 
not follow the development of ecclesiasti- 
cal law; it is sufficient to recall that the 
first departure from the simple law of 
Christ was in the direction of exclusive 
authority becoming at last ecclesiastical 
autocracy. The inevitable happened — ^a 
struggle for the primal Christian freedom, 
resulting in restored liberty under the law 
for many, while others reacting from ty- 
ranny either repudiated all laws or de- 
vised new ones. It is not necessary to give 
names and dates; it is history and each 
page is easily found. 

Here you observe that the Church was 
organized with a simple faith, a simple 
order, a simple but inspiring work. You 
observe also two opposite tendencies mov- 
ing away from the law of freedom, — one 
in the direction of tyranny, the other in 
the direction of lawlessness; one using 
law for the benefit of the few against the 
many, the other reacting from this and re- 
pudiating law altogether. 

When we speak of Society and apply the 
law of relationship — Fatherhood and 
brotherhood, we are disposed to protest 
when some one divides all human souls 
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into ^^the classes and the masses." And 
yet, wMle it is true that a large part of 
mankind hold loyally to the law and the 
privilege of relationship, it is also true 
that here again we observe the tendency 
to work away from this law in the direc- 
tion of exclusive privilege, of law which 
at times enables the few to be comfortable, 
though not always happy, at the cost of 
the comfort and the happiness of others. 
Follows the certain reaction to the oppo- 
site extreme, with anger, envy, or gentle 
idiocy proposing the destruction of all so- 
cial law and order. 

The case is not different with industry. 
Capital and labor are learning the mean- 
ing of brotherhood, perhaps because they 
are conscious of the working of a simple 
but powerful law which makes them 
brothers not enemies, partners not com- 
petitors. It may be that they begin to sus- 
pect the divine origin of that law and 
their divine relationship. But the fact 
is plain. Away from the law of free- 
dom works a selfish tendency on the one 
hand to make laws which will exploit the 
many for the benefit of the few. Invari- 
ably there is a reaction which attacks all 
law, and threatens life and property. 

When we submit the law of *Gk)d and my 
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neighbor' to the test of politics, of govem- 
ment, we have before our eyes the com- 
plete proof of our contention. The great- 
est war of all time is being waged. No one 
can say how long it will last. But no hon- 
est and intelligent ];)erson will suggest 
that it end before human freedom is se- 
cured. 

An overwhelming majority of the i)eople 
of the world quite genuinely believe in 
our law of Fatherhood and Brotherhood. 
But the ancient sin of selfishness, the de- 
sire to exploit the many for the sake of 
the few has resulted in an attempt of ty- 
ranny to enslave mankind. We Imow the 
only possible answer to that attempt. 

Is it not interesting, however disap- 
pointing, to witness an equally emphatic 
reaction from tyranny? Poor Bussia! 
The visionaries have full sway for the mo- 
ment, and are giving the world a picture, 
not easily forgotten, of the utter chaos re- 
sulting from the repudiation of liberty se- 
cured by law. 

Does not our brief study bring us closer 
to God, closer to the brother? And it in- 
creases our sense of America's opportun- 
ity not only to have an honorable and vic- 
torious part in the defense of civilization, 
but also here at home in the great domains 
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of religion and society, of industry and 
government, to live and legislate, to labor 
and love by that law of *God and my 
neighbor^ whicli is fundamental and uni- 
versal. 

Last Sunday we saw clearly that both 
our honor and safety are in jeopardy until 
with all our i)ower we make certain a vic- 
tory on the western front, however long 
it takes, and however great its cost. To- 
day we are strengthened in our resolution 
by the discovery that the law of *Grod and 
my neighbor' is the law of all human life, 
and more than ever we realize that we are 
on Gk)d's side, and need not fear the wrath 
of man or the triumph of iniquity. 

This day is sometimes called Passion 
Sunday, for at this time our Lord's face 
was steadfastly set to go unto Jerusalem. 
Both tyranny and lawlessness He ob- 
served in church and state. In the simple 
path of divine law He walked, prepared 
to make the last great sacrifice for loyalty 
to *Gk)d and the neighbor.' 

Our lads are marching on that road to- 
day with Him, and for tihe same high pur- 
pose. 

In spirit we go with Him and with fhem. 
It is Passion Sunday for many of us. But 
over here also mighty victories are to be 
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won for God and my neighbor. We shall 
be mindful of these even in fhe midst of 
the concentration of our power upon the 
field to which God leads us. 

Then, last of all, hear the Master's word, 
full of promise and prophecy — ^**this do, 
and thou shalt live'' ! 
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Q(l|f Jon 0f ^uctx6tt 

(March 24, 1918) 

"Who fob thi jot teat was sit bsi*obi Him, ihdubid thi 
oaosfl." — HiBBBWB, aJi: 2. 

THEEE is a strange sense of joy in 
the air of Palm Sunday, We wonder 
at it because the day ushers in the 
week of the great Sacrifice, and the selec- 
tions from tiie Scriptures paint the pic- 
ture of the betrayal, the denial, the deser- 
tion, the crucifixion. 

A joy which persists in spite of these 
memories must have substantial basis. It 
is not explained by the waving palms or 
the hosannas of the multitude who hailed 
our Lord as King, and transformed BKs 
quiet journey into a triumphal proces- 
sion. No, we realize that noisy professions 
of patriotism or religion rarely survive a 
test, and we recall that that same multi- 
tude were using their palms to scourge 
their King, and were demanding His 
death within five short days. There is no 
basis for joy in this. 

Nevertheless, a genuine gladness clings 
to the day, and though I have always been 
conscious of it, never before have I under- 
stood its meaning. 
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Look at the world as our Lord saw It 
The Boman empire was greedy for power, 
proud of its hard efllciency, scornful of 
those it enslaved, and the long arm of 
Tiberius could reach even to Palestine 
and cause a governor to slay an innocent 
man lest the emperor be displeased. Al- 
ready Rome was doomed ; not only because 
of the tyranny which thwarted God's will 
for His people, nor because of the further 
cruelties and deeper degradations of Ca- 
ligula and Nero, but because of the power 
of a spiritual King who called Himself 
the Light of the World, and who through 
His loyal followers would drive the dark- 
ness of tyranny out of the world. 

That darkness was still over the earth. 
And its gloom in Palestine was increased 
by the utter failure of religion and patri- 
otism. Once Israel had possessed men of 
faith and loyalty. Less than two centuries 
before there were leaders who had clear 
vision of a divine plan of freedom and jus- 
tice for men and who gave their lives glad- 
ly to defend these principles. They made 
religion vital, gave power to patriotism, 
and won for their nation the respect of the 
world. These gains were soon lost through 
selfishness and timidity until, in our 
Lord's time, religion and patriotism were 
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as vain as the hosannas shouted by the 
thoughtless crowd. 

Life is not cruelty ; neither is it coward- 
ly selfishness. Yet nothing could redeem 
human life from these evils except an in- 
spiring truth lived and defended by brave 
souls. The great truth was taught and 
lived by the Lord of life. But the law of 
love to *Gk)d and my neighbor^ had yet to 
receive its supreme test, and the test of 
love is sacrifice. Whether it be love of our 
dear ones or love of our neighbor, love of 
God, of country, of humanity, — still the 
test of its reality is sacrifice, and love can 
be proven in no other way. Gk)d did not 
make Himself an exception to His rule, 
and on that first Palm Sunday the Master 
saw the shadow of a cross clearly marked 
on the road to Jerusalem. 

The shadow of a cross? There is always 
shadow where there is light, and the sha- 
dow is clearest when the light is brightest. 
As you follow Him through the holy week 
you hear him preparing His disciples for 
the inevitable test; He shows them the 
shadow of the cross becoming more dis- 
tinct as He approached the light, the light 
which would bring in a brighter day for 
the world. 

Yet in His face you see the light and not 
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the shadow. He looked beyond the sacri- 
fice to its meaning and its victory. "If I 
am lifted np," He cries, "I will draw all 
men unto Me,'' So above the cruel tyranny 
of power, and above the timid selfishness 
of ease He lifted on high in Himself the 
love of ^God and my neighbor', — ^the theme 
of all His teaching, crowned by the glory 
of His sacrifice, and by the power of His 
victory made strong to win the world. The 
certainty of that victory, and the comfort 
and courage it would bring to men, filled 
His face with light and His heart with 
joy, despite the shadow on the pathway. 

This is the meaning of our text, **Who 
for the joy that was set before Him, en- 
dured the cross ;" and it explains the sense 
of joy on Palm Sunday, which in spite of 
the shadows of this week anticipates the 
glory of the sacrifice and the light of the 
victory. So the dawn comes before the sun 
appears, and a mountain which can lift 
its head to heaven catches the golden 
gleam even before the orb of day touches 
the far horizon. 

For nineteen centuries men have been 
learning the meaning of the cross. Slowly 
they have lifted their eyes from the sha- 
dow to the light, from tite sacrifice to the 
victory. From the discovery of the neces- 
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sity of the cross they have come to know 
its privilege — ^the privilege of sacrifice for 
what one loves best. It is the memory of 
such sacrifices, the knowledge of what our 
liberties have cost which makes us trea- 
sure them, and inspires us to defend them 
with our lives. The meaning of the cross 
is deep and high, and its shadow is caused 
by the light of heaven which consecrates 
it to man's noblest development. 

A chaplain with the British army tells 
of his amazement in finding a great cross 
with the figure of the Crucifi^ upon it, 
standing untouched in a French church 
which had been reduced to utter ruin. 
Nothing had survived except the cross. 
And then he makes this comment : 

"In the midst of our fallen civilization the Cross 
stands untouched. Christ has stood in the midst of the 
fiery blast with outstretched arms calling the stridken 
people to the shelter of His love. His arms are out- 
stretched stilly and there is room for the world between 
them. Broken business men^ bereaved parents^ lonely 
maidens^ fatherless children^ there are shelter and 
solace for all beneath the shadow of the abiding 
cross. It towers above the wrecks of time. If that 
had gone all had gone. We could not have replaced 
the cross. We can build new churches^ new homes^ 
and new businesses^ but not a new cross. If the Sa- 
viour had perished^ all had perished. If it had not 
been for the vision of Him I should have gone out 
of the advanced dressing-station and wept when^ on 
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that Saturday^ I saw the wounded come back to m in 
such numbers that tfaej had to lie down bj the way- 
side and wait for us to deal with the worst cases first. 
I had seen them march oat singing a few hoars be- 
fore and to see them come in wounded so soon after 
would have broken me down had I not seen a Tision 
of Christ broken on the cross and saving the world 
by His bleeding wounds and cruel deatii. Well I 
knew that the lads who had gone over the parapet 
to their death had seen through the hail of bullets and 
shells the yision of the crucified Christ welcoming 
them with outstretched arms. After the last Sacra- 
ment before the battle one of them said to me, 'If I 
fall^ write and tell mother that I died trusting in 
Christ, and at perfect peace.' The old world lies in 
ruins at our f eet^ but the cross stands untouched, and 
we shall build our new and better civilization round 
the cross." * 

A fortnight ago the sermon suggested 
that the time might be near when our reso- 
lution would be tested as never before. 
You were urged to realize and to impress 
upon others the absolute necessity of dic- 
tating terms to a repentant or defeated 
Prussia; that the will-power of America 
must be concentrated upon victory; that 
there is no alternative. 

The will is re-inf orced by the mind. A 
week ago we considered the law of the 
case, and observed how, by divine apx>oint- 
ment, the law of Fatherhood and Brother- 
hood m ust control all human relations. 

*'The OroM at the Front." 
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The will and the mind can win great vic- 
tories, but when the heart is in the work 
the victories are greater and happier. 
That is the message of today. The cross 
casts a shadow only when the light shines 
upon it. And it is only when our offering 
is substantial that its shadow can be seen. 
The dark outline at our feet is God's an- 
swer to our sacrifice which shines in the 
light of His approval. Once lift your eyes 
from the shadow to the light and you will 
know the joy of sacrifice. 

This explains the happiness of the men 
in the trenches, at which so many have 
wondered as though it were an unnatural 
or fanatical exaltation. No, it is only that 
we do not see what they see. When a man 
enlists he places his life upon the altar 
of God and country. He hopes and prays 
to return, but he does not deceive himself ; 
he knows how victories are won. The near- 
er he gets to the front the clearer is his 
vision of the meaning of the war, the 
stronger his determination to offer his 
best for Christ and mankind, and the 
deeper the joy of his personal share in the 
greatest victory ever won by man. Vic- 
tory? He is certain of it. The line may 
bend forward and back many times but in 
his soul he knows the day is coming when 
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the surge of flood-tide will sweep ov^ 
every barrier, and cleanse the earth of 
shame. 

Every day they see the proof that the 
war is a necessity of divine mercy. A 
British doctor in khaki went into a Bel- 
gian village won back from the enemy. 
Hearing a child crying, he opened the door 
of a house. The little one at first seemed 
frozen with horror, then joyfully crying 
^^English, English," she threw herself into 
the doctor's arms. Writing home the phy- 
sician said, ^^I think one of the best mem- 
orials we could erect after the war would 
be the statue of a lame soldier holding up 
out of harm's way a little child. It typi- 
fies what we are trying to do." 

They know not only that the freedom of 
mankind is threatened, but they have seen, 
among the victims of the Hun, young 
women — wives, sisters, daughters — in 
whose eyes the light had died. Can you 
wonder that when they think of their dear 
ones at home, there is a fiash in their eyes, 
a prayer on their lips, and joy in their 
heart that they have the chance to play the 
man against the brute to whom nothing 
is sacred? 

An officer describes his meeting with a 
man who had been an athlete and who re- 
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cently returned from the front, crippled. 
He explained Ms limp by saying with a 
smile that it was his first day's acquaint- 
ance with an artificial leg. THbie officer re- 
gretted that the athlete would play no 
more games, but the man replied that he 
had had the good luck to play in the great- 
est game the world ever saw, and he knew 
his name would always be in the list of 
the winners. 

We need no more proof of the justice of 
our cause; no more urgency to be stead- 
fast to the end. The will and the mind are 
determined to make every sacrifice to win 
a clean and complete victory. But is the 
heart in it? Have we seen "the Son of 
God go forth to war,'' calling upon "the 
noble army, men and boys, the matron and 
the maid" for the sacrifice of their best to 
save the world — and thus to save them- 
selves? They have seen Him, over there, 
and they know He leads them. 

O mothers who have offered your dear 
lads upon the altar of God and country, 
leave tiiem there ; it is holy ground. True, 
there is a cross on the altar, and the cross 
casts a shadow as it stands in the light of 
God. Look from the shadow to the light, 
from the sacrifice to the victory, and let 
something of the joy and the triumph of 
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the Virgin mother steal into your heart. 
For she gave her Son to save the world, to 
bless little children, to protect all women, 
and to teach men to love God and the 
neighbor. Your son marches with hers. 

You are familiar with the close associa- 
tion of the infantry and the engineers in 
this war. When an attack is prepared they 
go forward together, one witii the gun and 
title other with a spade. When an enemy 
trench is taken the one must be ready to 
fight while the other protects hinu The 
engineer must be ready to deepen the 
trench, pile up sand-bags, spread the 
barbed wire and make gun-emplacements. 

A writer describes an attack in which 
the infantry made a gallant advance. The 
engineers on that occasion were not sent 
forward. One of them, however, leaped to 
the parapet and shouted cheer after cheer 
to his fighting comrades. He was no fight- 
er, only a man with a spade, yet he stood 
there in a rain of bullets and shouted en- 
couragement until the trench was taken, 
and then he fell from exhaustion. On the 
recommendation of the officer who led that 
charge, among the names of those deco- 
rated for conspicous bravery was the man 
with the spade. While the others fought, 
he cheered and inspired. 
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Let ns show that spirit over here, quick- 
ly. It will not be difficult, if we look 
from the shadow of our cross to the light 
of God, shining upon our lads and upon 
us. 

That is the meaning of the quiet glad- 
ness of this day — ^the joy of sacrifice for a 
high cause. May it fill your heart with 
courage, and inspire you to send a cheer 
to that gallant line which wUl not break, 
and which will some day win a victory 
filling heaven and earth with gratitude 
and joy. Be sure of it now; lift up your 
hearts; send the heroes a cheer; not the 
thoughtless shout of the fickle mob of the 
first Palm Sunday, but a mighty a£&rma- 
tion of faith in the conquering C3hrist and 
the army of light ! 
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Cif f mth Jltmtunlalttg 

(March SI, 1918) 

"Bm hath BBOTTGHT Lira AJTD ZMMOBTALITT TO LZQHT." — 
II TlMOTHT, i: 10. 

WE have travelled far since last 
Easter. Our bodies have continued 
perhaps in the usual orbits of 
^bodies terrestrial/ but our minds and 
souls have gone on long journeys. It must 
be confessed that our experiences have for 
the most part been those of the readers of 
books of adventure. The adventures 
were real, but they were not ours. And 
yet they were so vividly recorded in the 
high light of action, and they dealt so 
fearlessly with all the problems of human 
life, that we have been caught up by their 
resistless power until we feel that we our- 
selves have lived it all through. 

There is immortal influence in steadfast 
loyalty to high principle. Heroes who died 
a century ago, or nineteen centuries ago, 
often have upon later generations an in- 
fluence greater than that of any living 
leader. But to our generation has been 
vouchsafed the most sublime and the most 
extended spectacle of heroism ever re- 
corded. The noble ones of the past are not 
less noble because their spiritual children 
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not invent them during His earthly minis- 
try, but he put them in the light which 
revealed their beauty, and for the first 
time the world felt the attractive i)ower 
of life which is eternal. Columbus did not 
create America, nor did any scientist in- 
vent electricity. Discoverers have brought 
new lands within human vision. Inven- 
tors have found new uses for old forces. 
So our Lord touched every human rela- 
tionship and to such old words as ^father,' 
^mother,' ^brother,' ^neighbor,' ^friend,' He 
gave a larger meaning, which they can 
never lose. 

Life? Of course there was energy and 
industry in the world before Christ came. 
But he alone freed duty from drudgery 
and made it a word to inspire. Life was 
regulated by law based on a sense of right, 
before He came, but He alone gave a pow- 
erful motive for right conduct, and that 
motive today inspires the conscience of 
the world. There was knowledge before 
His coming, but He extended it to include 
knowledge of God, and wisdom was re- 
bom. Life was not loveless before His 
coming, but afterward dear ones were 
treasured as never before. We think of 
Him as almost the discoverer of Tiuman- 
ity,' but He merely proved to us that the 
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out-cropping at our feet was not base 
metal as we thought in our scorn, but pure 
gold. So men looked into each other's 
faces with new interest when the Light 
revealed them. 

As a plant drooping in a dungeon re- 
vives when brought up to the sunshine 
and air for which it was made, so all hu- 
man life revived and grew in the light of 
Christ 

But not only did the Master illuminate 
the paths of earth, He proved that these 
led without a break up to the city of God. 
Man already believed in the immortality 
of the soul — the Hebrews and Egyptians, 
the Greeks and Eomans were convinced. 
But of what value was their faith? He 
alone put into words man's dearest hopes 
for the triumph of good, the re-union of 
all the beloved, and a chance somewhere 
to be the man we were meant to be, with 
the development of all those powers whose 
striving within us tell us of greater 
achievements to be won. All this the Mas- 
ter promised, and by His power over death 
gave further proof of His power in life. 

Since that first Easter life and immor- 
tality have never lost their inspiring light. 
There have been serious lapses, — careless- 
ness, selfishness, brutality — ^but men have 
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invariably broken away from their bond- 
age to climb up again into the light of 
Christ. Of the daughter of Jairus He said, 
"The maid is not dead, but sleepeth :'' To 
the son of the widow of Nain He called, 
"Young man, arise f and to the man four 
days dead, "Lazarus, come forth/' So has 
He called to dying souls, to dying civiliza- 
tions, and their responses prove Him to 
be Lord of life and conqueror of death. 

Never in nineteen centuries has His light 
been as bright as it is today. Some may 
deny this ; many may not yet have seen it ; 
but vast multitudes are sure of it with a 
certainty which overwhelms the doubter. 
Not only has the Master called us like 
good citizens to defend the foundations of 
life — ^justice, liberty, humanity — ^but He 
is again lifting up all human life into the 
light of the divine purpose ; He is calling 
all of His people out of the darkness of 
low ambitions into the light of service; 
and He is convincing them that life and 
immortality are not two ideas but one, 
not two facts but one. 

It may be that one must know what a 
gifted writer calls "the glory of the 
trenches,'' before one can realize that for 
millions of men the dividing line is no 
more a reality than the imaginary bound- 
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aries on the maps we make. We pass from 
one state to another unconscious of a bar- 
rier. To the men who have lifted their 
lives up into the light of Christ, life and 
immortality are one. They go forward 
happily ; they cheer the comrade who goes 
on to the Great Headquarters, as you 
smile at one whom you expect to greet 
again on the morrow. 

Added to this is their sense of the pres- 
ence of the spiritual army and the Beloved 
Captain. This is no unique experience. 
When great crises have brought men to 
face the deepest realities they have invari- 
ably felt the presence of Gk)d and the great 
company of brave souls. The Church has 
often had this experience, and some years 
ago you heard this symbolized in a de- 
scription of the building itself which has 
a larger meaning at present: 

"The Church isr no dead pile of stones and nnmean- 
ing timber. It is a living thing! When yon enter it 
yon hear a sound — ^a sound of some mighty poem 
chanted. Listen long enough and you will learn that 
it is made up of the beating of human hearts^ of the 
nameless music of men's souls — ^that is if you have 
ears. If you have eyes you will presently see the 
Church itself — ^a looming mystery of many shapes and 
shadows^ leaping sheer from floor to dome. The work 
of no ordinary builder ! The pillars of it go up like the 
brawny trunks of heroes; the sweet human flesh of 
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men and women is molded abont its bidwarks^ strongs 
impregnable; the faces of little children laugh oat 
from every comer stone; the terrible span and arches 
of it are the joined hands of comrades; and up in the 
heights and spaces there are inscribed the numberless 
musings of all the dreamers of the world. It is yet 
building — ^building and built upon. Sometimes the work 
goes forward in deep darkness^ sometimes in blinding 
light; — ^now beneath the burden of unutterable an- 
guish^ now to the tune of a great laughter and heroic 
shoutings like the cry of thunder. Sometimes in the 
silences of the night one may hear the tiny hammer- 
ings of the comrades at work up in the dome^ — ^the 
comrades that have climbed ahead!"* 

Once that seemed fanciful to many ; to- 
day it is generally accepted ; and, what is 
more significant, an ever increasing num- 
ber are beginning to live in the light of 
that truth. A brave officer and able writer, 
after a brief visit to this city from the 
front, said: 

"There's one person I have missed since my return 
to New York. I've caught glimpses of him disappear- 
ing around comers^ but he dodges. I think he's a bit 
ashamed to meet me. That person is my old civilian 
self. What a full-blown egoist he used to be! How 
full of golden plans for his own advancement! How 
terrified of faUure^ of disease^ of money losses^ of 
deaths of all the temporary^ external^ non-essential 
things that have nothing to do with the spirit. War 
is in itself danmable — a profligate misuse of the 
accumulated brain-stuff of centuries. Nevertheless^ 
there's many a man who has no love of war^ who pre- 



*0]Larle8 Bann Kennedy. 
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vious to the war had cramped his soul with littleness 
and was chased by the bayonet of duty into the blood- 
stained largeness of the trenches^ who has learned to 
say^ 'Thank God for the war!' He thanks God not 
because of the carnage^ but because when the wine- 
press of new ideals was being trodden he was bom 
in an age when he could do his share/'^ 

We too are bom in an age when we can 
do OUT share. We are discovering that 
real life has the elements of eternity in it, 
and that the light of immortality is quick- 
ening into power every capacity for nobil- 
ity which God created in us. Once again 
Christ has brought life and immortality 
to light, and the manhood and woman- 
hood of the earth are pressing forward 
into that light. 

Not today shall I speak of the definite 
duties of this hour. But I should be faith- 
less to my trust if I failed to urge you to 
help the government in every possible way 
to get a large army, of at least a million 
men, over to France quickly. There is no 
occasion for pessimism; we need not yet 
speak of "the help that comes too late'' : 
but often recently I have recalled some 
lines written upon the words of the man 
of Macedonia who called St. Paul to Eu- 
rope, crying "Come over and help us." 

^Lieut. Coningiby Dawson. 
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"Through midnight gloom of Maoedon 
The cry of myriadii as of one; 
The voieef nl silence of despair^ 
In agony of awful prayer — 
The soul's exceeding bitter cry, 
'Come o'er and help us, or we die !' 

How monmfnlly it edioes on; 
For half the earth is Macedon! 
These brethren to their brethren call; 
And by the Love that loved them all. 
And by the whole world's Life they cry, 
'O ye who live, behold we die/ " 

If we have found the larger meaning of 
life and immortality we will determine 
that that call shall be answered at once« 

If we have seen the light of the new day, 
surely we will walk in it. So that by vic- 
tory in the field over there, and by victory 
in our hearts over here life may become 
both safe and noble. 

You are listening to the clear call of 
this hour, and you are answering it as 
in the presence of the Lord of life. Let no 
man hesitate, but let him earn the right 
to say, as a soldier's poem recently ex- 
pressed it : 

"I wasn't among the first to go; 
But I went^ thank God^ I went." 

Then, whether here or there, we will all 
go forward with the army of light, and 
speed the victory of Christ our Captain! 
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"Al HI8 PAST IB THAT GOITH DOWV TO THB BATTtM, 10 BHALL 
HIS PABT BB THAT TABBOTH BT THB VtUWW" ^I SAHXTBL, XZX: 24. 



ifTlO the victors belong the spoUs' is a 
I familiar but discre^ted maxim. Its 
introduction into American political 
life is charged to the man who slew Alex- 
ander HaMlton, and its long and perni- 
cious influence here was terminated large- 
ly by the declaration of a worthy son of 
New York that ^public office is a public 
trust' 

But the selfljsh principle dies hard. Its 
power is observed in the history of all na- 
tions, and our text reminds us that it had 
vitality three thousands years ago. David 
and Ms followers had gained a victory, 
and returning from the battle they met 
the forces which guarded the baggage. 
The men who had done the fighting de- 
manded all the spoils, but David decided 
that the others had performed a necessary 
service and that, therefore, "as his part is 
that goeth down to the battle, so shall his 
part be that tarrieth by the stuff." 

That decision remained law fbr over 
eight centuries. You observe it does not 
deny the dictum which gave the spoils to 
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the victors, but it enlarges the number of 
those who made victory possible. It brings 
comfort to us at this moment, for it holds 
within vision not only the army and navy 
going into battle, but the multitudes who 
toil at home to equip and maintain, to re- 
fit and repair. According to the ancient 
decision we shall share alike in the glory 
of the victory, just because we share alike 
the responsibility for winning it. 

There is no doubt in anyone's mind, is 
there? that our men in France cannot win 
without our full co-operation. It is ex- 
tremely fortunate for us that the necessity 
exists. In any case, it is a fact, and as the 
days pass we shall become more painfully 
conscious of our vast responsibility. 

We are all in it. Whether we like it or 
not, the personal obligation confronts 
each one of us. Those who clearly under- 
stand the issue would be ashamed to avoid 
it. But they do not avoid it, they glory in 
the chance to bear witness to truth and 
right, though their testimony cost all their 
treasure and even life itself. 

We need say little concerning the men 
'who go down to the battle.' Their going 
is more eloquent than any praise. They 
will try to defeat the most dangerous at- 
tack ever made not only against the liber- 
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ties of mankind but against all the wis- 
dom man has acquired, all the character 
he has attained, all the love, and mercy 
and gentleness he has learned. 

In facing this attack they will experi- 
ence newly devised methods of destroying 
human life, and certain barbaric cruelties 
which must not be described here. These 
experiences will not daunt them ; they will 
but intensifv the determination to end 
quickly and for ever the reign of terror. 

Many proofs could be cited for the rea- 
sonableness of our confidence in our men. 
It is proper, I think, to present one which 
was recently given to me by a French of- 
ficer of high position. He said, ^^We 
Frenchmen think that we know a good 
soldier. It is the deliberate and unani- 
mous opinion of our General Staff that the 
American army in France is the finest 
army we have ever seen. We are also con- 
vinced that when that army starts it will 
not stop. Hasten your other forces, there- 
fore, that you may have abundant re- 
serves. Then, when your splendid men 
start, your reserves will follow on and on." 

Yes, good soldiers know good soldiers, 
and to hear such words from the heroic 
officers of France fills the eyes with grati- 
tude and pride. 
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The men in the service are beyond our 
ability to praise. Our practical reflections 
today must be concerning ourselves — ^we 
who remain at home and ^^rry by the 
stuff/' We have abundant proof that re- 
maining at home is often a harder task 
than to go. There are many, and some of 
them are clergymen, whose eyes turn long: 
i^gly to those Flanders fields and sunny 
slopes of France where high decisions are 
to be won for the righteousness and hu- 
manity we learned from Christ, and where 
we believe Christ watches beside His own. 
But our work is here, and our work is es- 
sential to their safety and success. That 
is our inspiration and our comfort. 

Just what is our work? If I put in the 
first place the duty of Prayer you will say, 
perhaps, that it is the conventional sug- 
gestion of the preacher. And yet when 
the Germans retreated from Paris, Lord 
Kitchener remarked to General French, 
"Some one has been praying." In the 
judgment of the eminent soldier military 
strategy did not quite explain that sig- 
nificant event. Last night there was placed 
in my hands a copy of a prayer found in 
the pocket of a British colonel who fell 
in Flanders last October. It need not be 
repeated here ; sometime we will use it in 
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our service. This prayer and all those 
written by the men, and there are many, 
are filled with petitions for those at home 
— that they may understand; that they 
may not forget ; that they may not with- 
hold anything which will hasten victory. 
So they pray for us. We fail them if we 
do not follow them with our prayers, send- 
ing to them even through God the strong- 
est impulses of our souls. 

At your bed-side, in your office, here in 
God's house, fight the good fight of faith. 
"More things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of.*' Then when you 
have prayed hasten to your task. 

What is our task? Guns, ammunition, 
ships, mines, farms — and the list has 
barely started. Bankers, business-men, 
every profession and vocation, tens of 
thousands of devoted women, even boys 
and girls and little children are genuinely 
enlisted in what they are convinced is a 
holy war. Belief, comfort, protection, 
every word which describes our war-work 
is a word of love and mercy. It is all neces- 
sary, and therefore it is sacred, and worth 
all our intelligence and devotion. He who 
prays will work. 

We can also give. The true value of 
money can be known only in the hour of a 
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desperate need. When it feeds the starv- 
ingy heals the sick, rescues the perishing, 
or helps to win a great victory, then you 
realize its highest use. A sum of money 
represents so many days' wages, so many 
days of human toil concentrated in a slip 
of paper held between thumb and finger. 
If you give that bit of paper you free those 
men and their days of toil for the cause of 
God and mankind. Money is dangerous 
much of the time, but it has its chance to 
be sublime in an hour like this. 

You will permit me to digress a little 
and speak specifically of one of its dan- 
gers. It is not safe to "tarry by the 
stuflP' unless both we and the stuff are con- 
secrated to the cause. To most people it is 
unthinkable that Americans would capi- 
talize their country's need for their per- 
sonal gain — ^it is called "profiteering." 
And yet it exists. You are indignant when 
laborers in shipyards strike in war-time. 
But what if those laborers and others in 
other industries should point you to those 
who make millions out of the country's 
urgent need? It does not excuse the lab- 
orer for him to say that he will "get his" 
if the rich man does ; but it makes us pow- 
erless to teach, lead or control him until 
we have pulled the beam out of our own 
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The pacifist, the ^apathist/ the enemy- 
alien spy, have all hurt the cause, but 
none has such power to hurt it as the pre- 
tended patriot who is a profiteer. For 
consider, this war is an inevitable clash 
of ideals. We and our allies believe that 
human society must be organized on a 
moral basis, a basis of right. The Teu- 
tonic powers would organize the world on 
a basis of material might. To us a treaty 
is a sacred obligation ; to them it is but a 
^scrap of pai)er' if it stands in the way of 
ambition. The profiteer in his heart adopts 
the Prussian principle ; he is for might — 
the might of money, and he permits no 
obligations of honor or morality to inter- 
fere with his purpose. The people of wealth 
and education in this land have proved 
their patriotism. They need not be 
ashamed. It is the more important, there- 
fore, that no unworthy representative be 
permitted to discredit them by disloyal 
conduct. While you are watchful for spies, 
be watchful for profiteers. "It is quite 
true,'' as a reverend brother of mine once 
remarked, "that ^the wicked fiee when no 
man pursueth,' but it is also true that they 
make better time when they are pursued.'' 
In a time like this profiteering is taking 
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blood-money — and the blood is that of onr 
brave lads. It must stop. 

That is not the only. danger when one 
"tarrieth by tiie stirff/' There is the danger 
of keeping our money in bondage — ^though 
we are in bondage to the money — ^instead 
of freeing it to save men and to save us. 
No one \^ say that money is worth miore 
than men, and yet he so decides when he 
refuses to subscribe to a Liberty Loan or 
fails to subscribe to the limit of his ability. 
He forgets — it is incredible that he does 
not care — ^what they who "go down to the 
battle'' are giving. And they are not con- 
tent with giving their lives, they have sub- 
scribed for many millions of bonds. Just 
before the first Liberty Loan closed our 
young men at Plattsburg, training to be 
officers, subscribed for nearly two mil- 
lions. 

And the workers are subscribing, not 
merely the highly-paid but those receiving 
the smallest wages. In a city in central 
New York there is a factory employing 
unskilled labor, and most of the workers 
are women of foreign birth. The proprie- 
tor told me with what hesitation he al- 
lowed the foreman to explain the first Lib- 
erty Loan to the employees. He feared it 
would be misunderstood as a demand in- 
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stigated by capital. But they all under- 
stc^. One room with eighty employees 
took $14,000 in bonds. Italian women, 
grateful for American freedom and op- 
portunity, brought their savings and even 
preferred to give the money to the govern- 
ment rather than merely to lend it. Young 
girls planned to make over their old win- 
ter clothing and subscribed for the 
amount thus saved. 

Oh, my friends, we have not known the 
real wealth of American character in 
these later years, because our character 
has not been adequately tested. Now the 
test has come. Many from whom little was 
expected are ringing true. Those from 
whom much is expected cannot fail. 

Our government is asking us for money, 
not that we give it — ^which would be lit- 
tle enough for us to do — ^but that we lend 
it, receiving in return the strongest exist- 
ing promise to repay. But the interest on 
the loan and the repayment of the princi- 
pal are the smallest returns. The real re- 
ward is in the personal victory of man- 
hood over money; in the thought of the 
brave lads in France you supported with 
all your strength ; in the sight of the sol- 
diers and sailors you can look in the face 
without shame ; in the joy you can feel in 
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every gain, and the glory of the final vic- 
tory which we will share with those who 
went down to the battle. 

They wish to feel our comradeship. We 
wish to share the high honor of their serv- 
ice. It is not only possible, it is necessary 
for the winning of the war. So we will 
pray with them, work with them, give with 
them. Give with them? What can we give 
comparable with their offering? We can 
give onr utmost, and wish it were more! 

Have you ever observed a diver putting 
on his heavy suit, fastening his helmet, 
and then, while his companions manned 
the air-pumps, descending to his danger- 
ous task? If so, you have felt the responsi- 
bility of the men upon whom he depended 
for air. Both tiie task and the life of the 
man were in their hands. 

So with those who *go down to the bat- 
tle' and those who ^tarry here by the stuflT 
— ^we are comrades, all consecrated to the 
cause, fighting together the good fight, and 
winning together, please God, an enduring 
victory for the moral basis of human life. 
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(April 21, 1918) 

"IV MT KIKGDOM WXBS OV THIS WOBLO, THIN WOULD MT 8XB7- 

AKTS FIGHT." — St. Johk, xvlii: M. 

AGEEAT many people continue to be- 
lieve that under no circumstances 
' would Christ approve of war. Many 
more are uncertain whether war is defen- 
sible by Christian principles, and appar- 
ently few are able to point to definite 
teaching from our Lord upon this mo- 
mentous subject. That He gave clear 
declarations ui)on the problems of justice, 
government and war, admitting no doubt 
concerning His attitude, is the conclusion 
to which all reasonable students must 
come. 

Our compassion for all who suffer, our 
hatred of the horrors of war, are tributes 
to the power of the sympathy of Christ 
which has raised man from the level of the 
brute and made him the child of God. But 
when man reverts to the brute and in- 
flamed with blood-lust and greed tram- 
ples God's children into the mire, is there 
no remedy save patience and prayer? To 
believe such a thing may seem to prove 
Christ's endurance and sympathy, but it 
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utterly discredits His righteousness, 
wisdom and His strength. 

It was falsely reported to Pilate that our 
Lord aimed at the throne of David, that 
He denied the right of Tiberius Caesar 
to rule in Palestine, that He sought to be 
king in his stead. Therefore Pilate asked 
Him directly, "Art Thou the king of the 
Jews?" To which the Master replied, 'TMEy 
kingdom is not of this world ; if my king- 
dom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight." Here is a clear recogni- 
tion of the fact that justice, law, govern- 
ment, in the political affairs of mankind, 
are rightly defended by armed force. The 
kingdom of heaven does not attempt to 
supplant the kingdoms of this world but 
rather to influence them, to lift them to 
higher levels of right and truth. 

The Sermon on the Mount presents the 
ideals, the spiritual laws, of the kingdom 
of God. There is every reason for a 
Christian obeying these laws of perfec- 
tion in his own personal life, and he 
should extend their influence into every 
department of human life. But there is no 
evidence that our Lord offered the beati- 
tudes as a substitute for national law and 
order. Spiritual law is like leaven which 
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Will improve the quality of the bread, but 
is not offered as a substitute for bread. 

Evidently this was our Lord's meaning 
when He said, "Eender unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's, and unto Gk>d 
the things that are God's." There was no 
essential conflict between patriotism and 
faith, between duty to country and duty 
to God. Indeed the Master frequently im- 
plied that thorough-going loyalty to one 
almost certainly tends to sincere devotion 
to the other. It is abundantly proven in 
the present war. Nowhere was there deep- 
er indignation against those responsible 
for this war than in the Church, and no- 
where has there been a greater response 
to the call of humanity and of the coun- 
try. On the other hand, men who answered 
the national summons, though they cared 
hitherto little about religion, have, in 
their deeper patriotism, found God. Ken- 
dering unto Caesar, obeying the call of the 
nation, brings a man into the presence of 
the King of kings; while failli in a God 
of justice and love leads a man to defend 
with his life these divine attributes, for 
his threatened country, or for human civ- 
ilization. 

Our Lord was a staunch defender of the 
law. When Simon Peter drew his sword 
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and attacked those who came to arrest the 
Master, Christ commanded him to put up 
Ms sword, inasmuch as the arrest was 
legaL He quoted a maxim of the law, 
^^^ey that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.'' These words furnish no 
argument for the pacifist. On the contrary 
they are the strongest declaration possi- 
ble for the necessity and the righteous- 
ness of defending law and justice by force 
of arms. The accusation against Him wais 
unjust, but the arrest wMch called Him 
to answer the charge was in accord with 
law. You are urged to keep in mind the 
significance of those words from the lips 
of Christ — ^that they who draw the sword 
against law and justice must perish by 
the sword of justice. So Germany finally 
determined, at the Potsdam conference, 
July 5, 1914, to draw sword against right, 
truth, justice, law and humanity. Christ 
is no weak sentimentalist beseeching those 
who believe in Him to prove it by servile 
surrender to the hosts of darkness. His 
clear call sounds in His sentence of doom 
against the invader, "They that take the 
sword shall i)erish with tike sword." The 
call has been answered, and in His own 
good time the ends of justice will be at- 
tained. 
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These are not rare examples of our 
Lord's view of government, and the neces- 
sity of its taking order for self-defense. In 
the fourteenth chapter of St. Luke, the 
thirty-first and thirty-second verses, we 
read these words of Christ, *^What king, 
going to make war against another king, 
sitteth not down first, and consultetii 
whether he be able with ten thousand to 
meet him that cometh against him 
with twenty thousand. Or else, while 
the other is yet a great way oflf, he sendeth 
an ambassage, and desireth conditions of 
peace." The Master's attitude here is not 
that of a teacher condemning war as 
wrong, but rather that of a statesman who 
considers whether the sacrifices of war 
will accomplish the purpose, or lead to 
greater disaster. 

In the latter part of the twenty-first 
chapter of St. Matthew there is a striking 
parable. The story ends with the killing 
of the landowner's son by thieving ten- 
ants, and the Master asked those whom 
He addressed, "When the lord therefore 
of the vineyard cometh, what will he do 
unto those husbandmen?" And their im- 
mediate reply was, "He will miserably de- 
stroy those wicked men, and will let out 
his vineyard unto other husbandmen 
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of Acts you read how St, Paul's life was 
saved at Jerusalem by Boman soldiers — 
"two hundred soldiers, and horsemen three 
score and ten, and spearmen two hundred, 
at the third hour of the night." All that 
trouble they took to save the life of one 
man. FinaUy, it was a soldier who alone 
heeded the cry of the dying Christ, "I 
thirst," and ran to minister to Him. 

Our examination of the teaching and at- 
titude of our Lord and His disciples upon 
the subject of war has been necessarily 
limited. But we find no basis for the philo- 
sophy of pacifism. Such a philosophy 
can be explained only by confusing our 
Lord's spiritual teaching with His firln 
advocacy of law and justice in political 
states. It was in perfect accord with 
Christ's teaching that our House of Bish- 
ops recently pronounced judgment against 
pacifism, and among other resolutions 
passed the following : "Eesolved, That the 
House of Bishops declares its belief that 
the Grovemment of the United States has 
obeyed the law of moral necessity in seek- 
ing to stop a war of deliberate aggression 
by the only means which are known to be 
effective to such an end," 

So Christ taught, even while He pointed 
men to a better way than war. But never 
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did He suggest that before the rule of 
moral reason should control the world 
those who believed in Him should sur- 
render themselves and their countries into 
the power of rapacious and ruthless ty- 
rants. Our Christ is a Christ of sympathy. 
Yes, of sympathy for the weak and help- 
less, for the injured and wronged. He 
has sympathy — ^not weak sympathy but 
strong sympathy, full of righteous indig- 
nation against injustice, faithlessness and 
murder ; full of strength and courage to de- 
fend humanity from enemies ; full of cer- 
tainty of victory for truth and right. The 
sympathy of Christ is a militant sym- 
pathy ; and only such a sympathy can ac- 
cord with His righteousness and wisdom. 
The terrific test of war which tries out all 
our opinions and beliefs is revealing our 
Lord as no impracticable dreamer, but as 
the worthy Master of all mankind, divine- 
ly strong in love and wisdom, in courage 
and justice. In His presence men kneel to- 
day with deeper understanding and devo- 
tion, and at His call they render unto 
their country their lives to defend law and 
liberty, and unto God their souls aflame 
with a Christlike passion to save a world. 

We dare not end here our study of 
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Christ's attitude toward war. It may be 
that enough has been said to convince us 
that when our Lord said, ^^If my kingdom 
were of this world, then would my serv- 
ants fight," He definitely declared the 
necessity of defending law and govern- 
ment by force of arms. But we have not 
considered the principles of Christ's king- 
dom nor the means by which its laws are 
to be maintained. 

Let the Master's example in the realm 
of spiritual confiict enlighten us. In His 
temptation in the wilderness He stands be- 
fore us as the typical man in the midst of 
the allurements and problems of life. He 
is tempted to get His bread, to make His 
living, by questionable methods suggested 
by an e^ spirit. He replies that tte phy- 
sical nature is not the most important 
consideration, that it is better that the 
mortal body should suffer some inconveni- 
ence than that the immortal soul should 
receive deep injury. 

He is pursuaded to presume upon His 
relationship to God, to "take chances" in 
disobeying well-known laws, to defy the 
voice of conscience, to believe that God 
will save Him from himself. To all of this 
He answers, "Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God." 
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Then upon an exceeding high mountain 
He beholds "all the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them," and He hears the 
whispered offer which so many men and 
women have heard, "All these will I give 
thee, if thou wilt bow down and worship 
me." To which comes the instant rebuke, 
"Thou Shalt worship the Lord thy God 
and him only shalt thou serve." 

Sufficiently for our need, this spiritual 
battle of our Lord gives us a vision of life, 
its meaning and purpose. You observe 
that the all-important question is whether 
your life is organized on a material basis, 
or on a moral and spiritual basis. 
Whether you are planning for a brief phy- 
sical experience &led with animal desires 
and efforts, or whether you are gratefully 
enteriag upon an iaspiring career, the de- 
velopment of character, the preparation in 
the school of life for the larger activities 
when earthly school-days are ended. 

That you may realize how much depends 
upon a correct vision of life, whether it 
is inspired by material desires, or by 
spiritual ideals, let me remind you that a 
difference of opinion upon this question is 
the cause of the great war. (Jermany has 
yielded to the evil spirit of materialism. 
She experienced the three typical tempta- 
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tions noted above and has yielded to them 
all. We and our allies hare been all too 
materialistic in our conduct in the past, 
but when suddenly we were compelled to 
choose between Satan and Christ we did 
not hesitate. 

Our armies are fighting for the right of 
nations to lire by the principles of justice, 
liberty and humanity. We are Inspired to 
serve our country and civilization best by 
winning the spiritual battle within our- 
selves, accepting the moral and spiritual 
basis of life as necessary and divinely ap- 
pointed. 

Now this comes very close to us. It asks 
us whether we will fight out and win in 
our own hearts the battle for which our 
brave lads are giving their lives. It calls 
upon us to make our business, our avoca- 
tion, only a means for developing our vo- 
cation, and our vocation is to hold for God 
and man some part of life's spiritual bat- 
tle-field, rescuing men from the power of 
the enemy and restoring them to happi- 
ness and the home-life with God. 

My friends, you cannot fail to hear the 
Master's call to this spiritual struggle. 
You are having solemn thoughts in these 
impressive times. You are casting off the 
works of darkness ; you are putting on the 
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armor of light. We know that only when 
we have won the moral victory within dare 
we hope to defeat our enemy; that only 
when we have fought a good fight do we 
begin to be worthy of the men who will die 
for us. The call to tattle is as real for us 
as for them^ and it is personal^ it means 
me. Said our Lord, "If my kingdom were 
of this world, then would my servants 
fight." While they fight over there for jus- 
tice and liberty, we fight over here for 
clean, unselfish souls. God grant us the 
victory in each glorious warfare ! 

It is reported that recently a company 
of brave French soldiers were repeatedly 
attacked by vastly superior forces. Fin- 
ally, only a young lieutenant remained 
standing. As the enemy charged again he 
looked upon the prostrate bodies around 
him and cried, "Ye dead, arise and fight !'^ 
Then, to the amazement of the enemy, 
stunned and wounded men struggled to 
their feet, seized their weapons, and by 
sheer greatness of soul drove the foe back 
to his trenches. It was as though the dead 
had risen to win victory. 

That can happen over here. Let it hap- 
pen now. We must be alive to the call of 
Christ at this hour of high decision. 
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would find it profitable and entertaining 
to search the gospels for all the questions 
addressed to Him, and His answers. 

People differ today much as they differed 
then. We still have the idly curious, the 
hopeless complainers, the critics who un- 
dertake to confute infinite wisdom by 
questions evolved by finite mind, and we 
have the honest seeker for truth who 
knows how to inquire with reverence, 
and with faith in the existence of 
a convincing answer. With understand- 
ing and patience the Master answered all. 
It is the Christian's privilege and duty 
today to interpret for our time our Lord's 
solutions of the problems of life. 

Outside the tomb of Lazarus were many 
questioners. A sister wondered why the 
Lord came too late to save, and said, 
"Master, if Thou hadst been here, our 
brother had not died !" Doubtless friends 
were asking why a man so upright and so 
young should have been taken away. Ldl 
the Lord's eyes were tears of sympathy 
for the distress of the sisters, but the 
crowd thought he wept for sorrow at the 
loss of Lazarus, and exclaimed, "See how 
He loved him!" Then they asked a dis- 
cerning question: "Could not this man, 
who opened the eyes of the blind, have 
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caused that even this man should not have 
died?" If his love and power are so vast 
why does He not prevent sorrow and 
pain? He opened the eyes of the blind, but 
why not prevent blindness? He healed 
lepers, but why not remove the dread 
disease from the earth? These are not 
idle questions, but reasonable, and they 
should receive reasonable and convincing 
replies. 

It has occurred to you that to furnish 
such answers seems a large undertaking, 
for the questions bring into the fore- 
ground the deepest experiences and the 
most serious problems of life. Let me 
state some of these problems in their most 
direct form. Why does not God remove all 
pain from the world? Why does He allow 
sin to bring wretchedness and ruin to 
multitudes? If the aged must die, why 
may not the young at least be protected 
from the power of death? And related to 
these questions is another, on the lips of 
many and in the hearts of many more — 
Why does God permit war? 

Before we consider these problems let 
us answer the question contained in our 
text — ^why did not Christ, who opened the 
eyes of the blind, prevent the death of 
Lazarus whom He loved? 
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Besults are the best answers. To La- 
zarus was Touclisaf ed a vision of life such 
as centuries of earthly existence could 
never have won. To the sisters was re- 
vealed a love and power they had never 
dreamed ; and to all who were present was 
given the final proof that "Life is ever lord 
of death, and love can never lose its own" ; 
while from the tenderest lips that ever 
spoke came words of matchless beauty, 
"I am the resurrection and the life." The 
event proved that Christ was greater than 
they had thought, that death was but an 
incident, not an end but a beginning, and 
that in some wonderful way all the dis- 
ciplines of life were justified by the love 
and wisdom of God. 

Let us return now to our problems of 
pain, sin, death and war. 

At the outset let it be said that God 
might have created a different sort of hu- 
man being upon this planet. We might 
have had now the ^spiritual body^ which 
St. Paul declares is to be our next experi- 
ence. But, whatever might have been, we 
are developing on this earth as God 
planned, and the event will prove His 
wisdom. 

When we think of pain we are apt to 
think of our own discomfort. Of course 
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we are sorry for others who suffer and we 
try to comfort and relieve them. But we 
cannot fail to observe the invaluable dis- 
cipline of pain^ often saving people from 
utter ruin. It is not so easy to learn the 
lessons of our own pains, but lessons of 
love and wisdom are in them all. Children 
may be tempted to think that some malev- 
olent mind must have invented schools 
and school-books, but they live to know 
better. 

Pain is an invaluable teacher, leading 
us from error to truth, from suffering to 
peace. Our own pain calls us to cultivate 
patience and courage, while the pain of 
others inspires us with sympathy — ^the 
sympathy that helps. We should be poor 
beings indeed if we lacked patience, cour- 
age and sympathy, but these we have won 
through the blessing of pain. 

Fortunately, most of the world's pain 
may be cured, and we are here to cure it. 
Only in giving ourselves to help cure man's 
suffering do we really find ourselves, and 
discover the joy of this life and the glory 
of the future. And as for the pain which 
seems incurable, it is conquered, and so 
practically cured, by human courage and 
endurance. Man being man, pain is a 
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blessing without which he would soon be- 
come proud, hard, worthless. 

The death of a child, of a youth, of a 
man or woman comparatively young and 
filling places of high influence, — ^these 
events dispose many to wonder whether 
there is a plan, or whether it is wise, lov- 
ing and divine. 

Such a question would be reasonable if 
the earthly chapter of life were the end 
of the story. We need not describe at 
length the conditions which govern the 
union of spirit and physical body during 
our years on earth, nor the changes and 
chances which may limit the number of 
such years. The last day at school is called 
Commencement Day, and whether the 
change come early or late, to babe or 
grandsire, it leads Grod's children into a 
larger and brighter room, where steps 
are taught to the babe who missed 
earth's training; and loving lessons 
to those neglected ones of earth who 
missed the way; and instruction firm 
and persevering to those who refused 
to learn on earth ; while to those who tried 
to follow truth in the school of life the 
great commencement day brings the joy 
of freer experience, and of wider service. 
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Nothing can take us out of the hands of 
God. It does not greatly matter in which 
of His hands we are, — ^the hand that holds 
us here or the hand that holds us There — 
His hold is firm. 

For my part, I like to think of the life 
beyond as a nobler counterpart of the 
earthly life — ^that it is not only the aged 
who enter it, but babes and children, 
young men and maidens, and brave souls 
in the climax of power, — ^that whatever the 
training and the joy of that life, it may yet 
seem natural in the enrichment that shall 
come to it from all ages and conditions 
of earthly existence. Here agaia there 
is abundant reason for confidence that 
the event will make clear Grod's wisdom. 

When one inquires concerning the origin 
of evil and asks why a God of power and 
love allows sin to pollute and destroy he 
raises agaia the question as to whether 
God should not have made man a different 
sort of being — ^for example, without any 
knowledge of evil and without the power 
to do wrong. Of course, under such con- 
ditions, man would have been equally 
without the knowledge of good, and with- 
out power to do good. Also man would 
have had no part in his own development, 
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no freedom to choose, no chance for nobil- 
ity in loyalty to ideals, no opportunity for 
sublime sacrifice and service. Who cares 
to be a puppet without character or feel- 
ing? Who would not rather risk the 
chance of the wrong choice — eren of sin 
and shame — ^that he might hare the chance 
also to be a man, to conquer his sin, and 
to know the joy of winning victories in 
God's great campaign of life? 

Our Lord had deep sympathy for sin- 
ners, and never failed to show His faith 
in their ultimate victory. Only hypocrites 
experienced His condenmation, because in- 
stead of confessing their failure they pro- 
claimed their failure as success and vic- 
tory. Hereafter the event will prove God's 
love and wisdom. It is not difficult to see 
it clearly even now. The good in human 
beings often reaches the sublime, and aU 
the evil in the world but emphasizes the 
beauty and power of good, and increases 
man's determination that the victory of 
truth and right shaU be complete. 

We have but touched the foundations of 
human life and personality, suggesting 
the divine principles and methods. It 
would require many volumes from a far 
abler mind and pen to follow and answer 
the myriad of related questions. But are 
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many questions essential, and are many 
answers necessary? When we know that 
beyond and above our human personality 
is Divine Personality; that He is related 
to us as Father, Brother and Friend; that 
what the vast universe reveals of Him, 
what we know of Him in human life and 
in ourselves agrees with the inspiring rec- 
ord of Holy Scripture; and that all this 
knowledge enables us to trust where we do 
not know, and to believe that final events 
will reveal the completeness of God's pow- 
er, wisdom and love, we have laid a foun- 
dation on which the highest character may 
be built. 

We must not forget or avoid our final 
problem — why does God permit war? 
Doubtless you realize that the answer has 
already been given, and that it is involved 
in the nature of man as a free being with 
the power of choosing the good or the evil 
way, that he may learn by the fruits of 
wisdom or the pains of folly. 

God permits war because God permits 
evil, and both because man is free to act 
as he chooses. He is responsible for his 
choice, responsible both to God and man, 
and often, when the choice is evil, God and 
man must together meet the attack, de- 
feat it, and impose punishment. Perhaps 
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it is better to say it is God in man who 
goes forth against every form of injustice 
and cruelty which assails humanity. God 
cannot compel, but He can iaspire and 
lead. He does not drive men to any field 
of honor, yet through the human con- 
science He calls for champions and when 
they answer with a whole heart He makes 
them "strong ia the Lord and in the power 
of His might." 

He permits evil, even the evil of war, 
that man may behold its hateful nature, 
its tragic effects, and resolve that such 
horrors shall cease on this earth. Yet only 
that war is evil which begins a strife in 
lust of pride or power, and looses the de- 
mons of baseness upon free and peaceful 
peoples. The only answer to such an at- 
tack is a holy war, ia which men are faith- 
ful unto death to the truth of God and the 
peaceful freedom of mankiad. Such a war 
as this is not evil but glorious, proving 
the power of God in the soul of man. 

Why is pain permitted, or death, or sin, 
or war? They are permitted that man in 
God's name may conquer them, and thus 
attain a character here and hereafter 
which he could never know without such 
effort and victory. 

While questions were being asked out- 
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side the tomb of Lazarus the Master was 
preparing greater answers than human 
minds could conceive. A few days later 
when the Lord of Life had Himself con- 
quered death and the grave, two disciples 
who knew not the wondrous event were 
sadly walking to Emmaus and saying in 
their despair, "We trusted that it had 
been He that should have redeemed Is- 
rael," not knowing that He lived, Ke- 
deemer of the world, immortal Leader of 
mankind. So Christ is ever greater than 
we think, though today we catch new and 
inspiring glimpses of His divine man- 
hood, and we sing with a new meaning, 

"The Son of God goes forth to war, 

A kingly crown to gain. 
His blood-red banner streams afar 

Who follows in His train?" 

We follow. Master. To relieve the pain of 
the world, and bravely to bear our own ; 
to conquer sin within and without ; to look 
beyond the incident of death to Life ; and 
to give our all to strengthen the line that 
stretches from Flanders to Lorraine, we 
follow Thee, O Christ. 

Grant us. Thy blessing. Lord, and, when 
we are worthy, a victory that shall restore 
and increase the righteousness and peace 
of all Thy people! 
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(May 12, 1918) 

"Put ok thi whole abicok of God." — ^Ephbsiaks. vi: 11. 

A MOST necessary part of one's equip- 
ment for life is the power of imagi- 
nation — ^the ability to see the larger 
meaning of things. Nearly thirty cen- 
turies ago a wise man declared, **Where 
there is no vision the people perish/' and 
in three thousand years no other maxim 
has been more fully vindicated. The rise 
and fall of nations, the ascent and decline 
of character, are inseparable from the 
ability and desire to see and follow the 
light of the greater truth. 

Do not discourage a child's desire for 
tales of imagination. The normal soul, 
even in a chUd, knows that life is more 
wonderful than it appears, and the spirit 
hungers for the food of larger interpreta- 
tions. Of course, one must learn how to 
be a man of vision, and not a mere vision- 
ary ; to avoid stupid cheerfulness with its 
vacuous smile, and to find the soul of 
things, which leads one to an idealism 
both inspiring and constructive. 

It is this power of imagination which 
has given us the glorious company of 
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poets and prophets, discoverers and in- 
ventors, statesmen and scientists. Every 
pioneer, every leader, and all who success- 
fully *f ollow the gleam' must have eyes 
to see and hearts to understand. 

It is this clear vision in St. Paul which 
invariably arrests our attention. It is 
significant that his Lord brought blind- 
ness upon him and then gave him sight 
again. Not the old sight but a new vision, 
and all of St. Paul's interpretations of 
life are compelling with the force of sim- 
ple truth and practical wisdom. 

For example, there seems to be some- 
thing of the appeal of this very hour in 
his trumpet-call, ^TPut on the whole armor 
of God, that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. For we 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against jwwers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in 
high places. Wherefore take unto you the 
whole armor of God, that ye may be able 
to withstand in the evil day, and having 
done all, to stand." 

Here is a definite view of man winning 
his manhood by knowing, facing and de- 
feating the powers of darkness which 
tempt or attack him. All the while man's 
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cause is God's cause, and God has pro- 
vided armor for defence and attack with 
which His child may conquer the dark- 
ness and make the light to shine. First of 
all, he is girt about with truth ; before he 
begins to fight he must have a clear vision 
of the meaniug of the struggle. Then he 
puts on the breast-plate of righteousness ; 
he is to fight in the light of truth for what 
is right and just. His feet are "shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace'^ 
because he fights for peace against those 
whose feet are shod with the preparation 
of the gospel of war. "Above all taking the 
shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able 
to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked,^' 
so that ye shall be neither discouraged by 
their threats nor deceived by their false 
promises. "And take the helmet of salva- 
tion/' for as the helmet protects the head 
and the vital powers residing in the braui 
of man^ so shall the saving knowledge 
that you are God's child, God's soldier, 
protect you in the hour of trial. All this 
armor is defensive. St. Paul adds to the 
equipment one weapon of offense, "the 
sword of the spirit, which is the word of 
God." 

How the word of God has echoed in this 
world since God's first call to honest men 
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nearly four years ago to "come to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty" ! All too 
slowly did the armies of light assemble. 
A lack of vision ; inability to grasp quick- 
ly the meaning of the attack ; a refusal to 
believe that any rulers could be so base, 
and any i)eople so servile or depraved as 
to be guilty of the deliberate preparation, 
the wanton attack, the cruelty and vile- 
ness charged against (Germans, all con- 
tributed to the hesitation of honest men. 

Gradually civilization realized that the 
impossible — ^the unbelievable thing — ^had 
happened, and that if freedom, justice and 
humanity were to survive, all true men 
must hasten to the defense with all the 
power which a Grod of righteousness had 
given. No one can doubt that civilization's 
mightiest weapon has been the sword of 
the spirit — souls aflame with indignation 
against cruelty, aflame with pity for the 
broken and crushed, aflame with determi- 
nation to withstand and conquer the 
enemy of God and man. The word of Gk)d 
called to the conscience of the world, and 
the answering soul of mankind, like a 
sword heated and tempered, is being pre- 
pared for the final advance and the peace 
of triumphant right. 

Although St. Paul's description vividly 
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recalls present conditions, we may wisely 
view from a practical angle the equipment 
Grod has given us with which we must face 
and conquer all enemies. Here we are — 
body, mind and spirit — ^to use the familiar 
division of our powers. How shall all these 
forces — physical, mental, spiritual — be 
utilized as divinely-given armor, defensive 
and offensive, in tibe mighty contest to 
which God calls us? 

At the moment we appear to be thinking 
only in terms physical or material. We 
seem to be putting our trust in men, 
money, airplanes, guns and ships. Such 
a criticism would be absurdly sui)erflcial. 
We are commanded to love Gk)d with all 
our mind, and the conspicuous figure in 
X)olitical life who declared a year or so 
ago that in a time of danger a million 
men would spring to arms over night, pre- 
pared to meet and defeat the enemy, 
is now compelled by the logic of events to 
confess to absence of faith or absence of 
mind. 

What an arsenal is the mind of man! 
When used to protect and advance justice 
its armor and weapons are finally invinci- 
ble. We qualify with the word ^finally', 
because man often requires much time, 
too much, to *make up his mind', to con- 
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centrate the fire of his mental artillery 
uix>n the enemy. 

The forces of mind are usually divided 
into thought, affection and will. Thought 
is, of course, the reasoning faculty, trea- 
suring all we have learned by experience, 
proceeding logically from cause to ef- 
fect, rightly estimating the strength of 
friend and foe, and calculating with exact- 
ness the resources required for victory. 

Affection, for our purpose, is love of 
Grod, of humanity, of the ideals of life and 
conduct which alone give self-respect and 
happiness; love of country and of those 
principles of freedom and justice symbo- 
lized in a flag hallowed by the blood of 
men who loved unto death; love of our 
dear ones, making us strong in noble rage 
against those who would shame or en- 
slave them. Love is a mighty weapon in 
the panoply of Grod. 

After all, it is the will which controls. 
When the problem has been thought out, 
when love has made its last appeal, it is 
the will that commands — ^to do nothing, 
or to retreat, or to advance. When thought 
and love have done their hest^ the will is 
not cowardly or weak, but heroic and vic- 
torious. 

It is a large undertaking to love and 
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serve God with all our mind — With 
thought and affection and will — ^but when 
all this armor is put on, all of it, then man 
is invincible in tie hand of God. 

Already you have realized that such use 
of man's mental powers would be impos- 
sible without the stimulation of his spirit. 
When a man's spirit claims relationship 
with the spirit of God all great things are 
possible in and through that man. He sees 
the invisible, not the unreal, for the in- 
visible realities are as real and more pow- 
erful than all visible realities combined. 
He sees the invisible host of the immor- 
tals ; he hears a psalm of life sending out 
its rich, deep melodies above all earth's 
discords ; he feels the presence of a divine 
Leader on the battle-ground of life, and 
he obeys the divine call to go forward and 
offer his all in defence of truth and jus- 
tice. 

So the inspiration of man's spirit en- 
kindles all the faculties of man's mind — 
his reason, his love, his will. These in 
turn enlist his body, strengthen and train 
it, then bring the fleets of the sea and the 
air, the guns of righteous anger, and all 
the wealth of food and money to furnish 
the sinews of a just and holy war. 

The nations which may properly be 
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called civilized and hnmane liave abund- 
ant power to roll back and defeat the 
mighty but utterly criminal attack made 
by the Hun. Why have they not gained 
the victory? Because not yet have they 
put on the i/ohole armor of God. 

We may admit that they are convinced 
that God calls and leads them, but we 
cannot admit that they have yet concen- 
trated their minds — ^the mighty weapons 
of thought, love and will — ^upon the most 
powerful aggregation of sinister forces 
ever assembled. The occasion demands 
civilization's teat thought, but we have 
not yet given it 

There is no disposition to engage in 
carping criticism, futile regrets, or faint 
optimismf or the future. It is a fact thatwe 
and our allies have made serious mistakes. 
France has with intelligence and courage 
largely corrected her errors and is worthy 
of the highest praise. England has be- 
come aware of almost fatal blunders, and 
is said to be placing her resources on that 
side of the channel where they will be 
most useful, and to be contemplating 
changes in the high military command 
more consonant with the necessities of 
this critical hour. Honest statesmanship 
and the most intelligent military leader- 
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sMp are essential parts of the armor of 
God. England possesses such power and 
we are counting upon her using it. 

As for ourselves, our regrets are largely 
related to our foUy of priding ourselves 
upon our utter unpreparedness. At last 
we show signs of genuine progress ; at last 
we are putting experts where only experts 
can succeed, though there are conspicuous 
places stUl untouched by this sanity. But 
the truth is almost essential to success, 
and we have not yet learned to speak the 
truth. I refer not to promises about air- 
planes and Browning guns, though the 
pathetic failure of these pledges has de- 
stroyed the value of future promises from 
the same, source. The ofllcial figures con- 
cerning the size of our army in France are 
more serious. Not until recently were we 
told how many we had sent over seas. We 
were informed that by the summer we 
should have a million, and nearly two mil- 
lions by the end of the year. Now we are 
ofllcially informed that the size of our 
army in France is five hundred thousand, 
but we are not informed of that which is a 
fact, that only half of these are fighting 
men, the others .being employed behind 
the lines. 

When the enemy's army is estimated, 
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we are given the number of their fighting 
men. Honesty and intelligence demand a 
similar estimate of onr forces. Truth is 
essential in the armor of God. 

It would be natural for our allies to be 
weary with the long struggle, weary of 
waiting for us to become effective. Yet the 
great need of the moment is for England, 
France and America to rise to their high- 
est endeavor. At last on the battle-line 
we have unity of control, now let us have 
in each land the maximum of thought, af- 
fection and will. When we put on the 
whole armor of God the time of victory 
may be safely predicted. 

We have been thinking today of the 
power of vision which enables us to see 
the larger meaning of life; and we have 
considered the vast equipment for victory 
which God has placed in our hands. Let 
me give you an example of the spirit which 
is working in millions of our men, a spirit 
worthy of the finest leadership. This after- 
noon it is to be my privilege to ofllciate at 
the last earthly tribute of grateful respect 
for a noble soul just promoted to the larg- 
er life. 

He was a physician, and although not 
physically strong he heard the call to 
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serve in France. If his torch should bum 
but a little longer it should bum brightest 
at the last. An acknowledged expert, he 
was promptly accepted and hastened to 
France. After some months of unremit- 
ting labor he was resting at a hotel in 
Paris when he heard the alarm announc- 
ing an air-raid. Going to the window he 
was amazed to observe an airplane falling 
rapidly until it crashed to earth in the 
vicinity of the hotel. A French plane in 
the squadron of defence had sustained an 
accident. Inured to tragedy as he was, he 
yet felt unable to move until the insistent 
summons of the telephone sought his skill 
for the broken and unconscious airmen 
who had been brought into the courtyard 
of the hotel. He hastened down, knelt 
among them there, and worked as he had 
never worked before. The courtyard was 
filled with silent sympathy ; in all the bal- 
conies above were many who prayed and 
hoped. Finally, the work was done. "They 
have a chance," whispered the exhausted 
physician, and then he looked up in amaze- 
ment at the great, silent multitude, to 
whom he gave a smile of encouragement. 
When he stood upon his feet a white- 
haired man stepped forward saying, 
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^^Monsieur, I thank yon for France !'* It 
was the President of the Bepublic. 

But the brightly burning torch was soon 
spent. He returned to his home in this 
city. Not long ago he received a photo- 
graph from France; it was that of the 
two airmen, back in their plane, flying 
for France and for God. Now, fittingly, 
comes his promotion ! 

That is the spirit of America, of France, 
of England. With adequate leadership, 
equipped with the whole armor of God, 
the victory will be glorious, and it will not 
be long delayed. The Beloved Captain 
waits ; let thought and love and will bum 
now at their brightest ! 
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'Tbab God, akd qivi olobt to Hue: vob ths hotjb ov Hu 
JTmaiavT is coia." — Rmv. xiv: 6. 

IN the nineteen centuries wliicli have 
passed since tlie seer of Fatmos re- 
vealed the vision of a warfare 
through which the earth would win its 
soul, more than once men have been cer- 
tain that at last the Beast of the Apoc- 
alypse had appeared, to frighten the 
timid, to horrify the decent, and to chal- 
lenge men of faith and courage. 

We shall not recount these moral crises 
nor the lessons learned and the victories 
gained. We shall not even consider seri- 
ously the contention seriously made in 
these days that the Beast is now for the 
first time revealed in all the slime of 
shame and the bitterness of cruelty. 

We may admit, for we must, that 
never before on this earth has there 
been seen such an esliibition of beastly 
frightfulness as the last four years have 
uncovered to the astounded and indig- 
nant gaze of mankind. 

It is not altogether surprising that 
when the blow fell there were idllions 
of honest folk who found it impossible 
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to believe that any people could be so 
bad or their rulers so mad as to set a 
world on fire that they might rob the 
dead and dying. It was incredible that 
a nation boasting of its culture would 
use it only as a cloak for making treaties 
with honorable nations, intendSig to re- 
gard these covenants of sacred honor 
as mere scraps of paper, when treach- 
ery's chance should come. It was un- 
thinkable that Germany's attainments ia 
science, her progress in iudustry and 
commerce, her renowned efficiency, had 
all been parts of a vast plot to strength- 
en the gigantic beast until in some un- 
suspecting moment he might quickly 
spring and devour. All tMs was ui- 
credible, yet all this was true. 

Through the centuries slowly and pain- 
fully the victories of civilization had 
been gained. The right of men to life, 
liberty and happiness had been conceded 
by aU honest and intelligent people. The 
development of these rights laid the 
foundations and began the superstruc- 
ture of the new temple of humanity, the 
holy place of the Kingdom of God. This 
temple has now for four years been the 
object of violent and vicious attacks. 
Just when civilization was attempting 
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to consolidate its gains; when humane 
provisions were agreed upon even for 
times of warfare; when the greater na- 
tions were recognizing the wasteful folly 
of huge armies and navies, and were pre- 
paring for reasonable limitation of such 
force ; when the rule of reason and right 
seemed about to raise mankind from the 
jungle ethics of might and fight: — then 
the powers of darkness, breathing me- 
phitic cruelties hitherto undreamed fell 
upon a too-trustful world. 

Yet agaiust the shame of that attack 
we place the immortal glory of those 
who faced it, fought it, checked it, rolled 
it back and held it. The attack was dia- 
bolical; the answer was sublime. 

Four years ago, day before yesterday, 
the gray hordes of Germany sprang upon 
Belgium. It was an act wMch made Ger- 
many a moral bankrupt, and one result 
of it is an official declaration to the 
Pope from the President of the United 
States saying: "We cannot take the 
word of the present rulers of Germany 
as a guarantee of anything that is to 
endure." 

Four years ago yesterday the Hun 
declared war against France. Four years 
ago today England declared for the de- 
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fense of Belgium and drew her sword. 
Four years of unspeakable suffering and 
woe, but four years of such courage and 
sacrifice as have rekindled the world's 
faith in man's moral nature and in his 
unconquerable soul. 

On the threshold of the fifth and i)os- 
sibly the last year of the great war 
it is fitting that we raise hand and 
voice in salutation of the Allied nations 
— those brothers in arms who are 
pledged to destroy the menace of the 
Hun. How radiant is the light which 
shines from our Allies, how marvellous 
their achievements, how immortal their 
glory! Whatever contribution America 
may make will largely have been in- 
spired by the heroism of her comrades. 

First from Belgium comes a radiance 
that shall never fade while men walk 
the earth, or while a record is kept in 
heaven. It was a greater cry than Pat- 
rick Henry's which inspired this superb 
little nation, — ^not liberty or death, but 
honor or death was to them the alterna- 
tive. Never was answer so promptly 
given, never was sacrifice so gloriously 
offered since tiiat of Calvary. Belgium, 
Lidge, and Mercier are names which add 
luster to honor itself. There shines the 
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glory of Belgium who gave all to save 
her soul. 

Then from beloved France, old with 
the learning of the ages and young with 
immortal hope, glows the long, steady 
beam of a patience and endurance al- 
most divine. While the world was try- 
ing to learn Belgium's inspiring lesson, 
the French brought the world to its feet 
with a shout of relief and joy. Mame 
is more than a name. It is God's pledge 
of victory to those who are faithful unto 
death. 

You are thinking rightly that the glory 
of France owes much to the defence of 
Verdun. The Hun who smiled cynically 
at the prospect of "fighting the rest of 
the world" proposed to take Verdun in 
four days. He has been unable to do it 
in more than two and a half years; he 
is farther from it today than ever; and 
he fought not the rest of the world there, 
but Frenchmen alone. Those same 
Frenchmen have faced troops picked to 
enhance the prestige of the CJrown 
Prince, and they have beaten them with 
satisfying regularity. An immortal mem- 
ory will be that of the invincible soul of 
France defying the Hun, beating his 
best, crying ^T'e shall not pass," and 
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making the very name of Verdnn a flame 
to kinfie conrage and endnrance in every 
honr of a nation's trial. 

We are beginning to know England. 
We honored her before; we felt l£e tie 
of blood and si)eech; we were grateful 
to her for most of our best. But we 
never knew England as we know her 
now. That first hundred thousand that 
gladly flung their lives away for right- 
eousness sake; the happy lads of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge who gave their joy- 
ous youth that joy might not depart 
from earth ; the colonials who came from 
the ends of the world that the old 
mother might live, and that honor and 
justice should not i)erish; these have 
added brighter pages to lingland's rec- 
ords of glory. TcNday one ^ows Eng- 
land better and one is very proud to be 
her ally. For the light which shines from 
England is steadfast faithfulness — to 
plighted honor, to the safety of her chil- 
dren, and to those ideals of civilization 
of which she has been the chief and re- 
sponsible custodian. 

We salute Italy, Her army is reviving 
the traditions of noble ancestors. 

We do not forget poor Bussia today. 
Few really understand what her prob- 
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lems have been or the extent to which 
we are to blame for failing to send the 
right kind of help when it was despe- 
rately needed. Many millions of thought- 
ful people in America and among our 
Allies are praying that President Wil- 
son may quickly give his approval to the 
advance in Siberia, of an allied force of 
Americans, Canadians and Japanese. It 
is not yet too late, though much of the 
precious hour has already passed.* 

We salute Serbia whose courage in bat- 
tle and dignity in sufferiag have won our 
deepest admiration. 

We salute Boumania. She will be 
avenged and repaid for the wrongs in- 
flicted upon her. 

We salute Japan who is giving us a 
noble proof of her readiness to aid to 
the utmost, and an equal readiness to 
be in complete accord with the wishes of 
her allies. 

We salute the Czecho-Slovaks. They 
have won the right to be a self-govemiug 
people. While others have doubted or 
talked, they have advanced and fought. 
Their contribution may yet be discov- 
ered to be a turning point of the highest 
value.t 

* A few days later came the liappy news of tlie President's action, 
t Recognised as a belligerent Ally by the United States on 
September 4, 1918. 
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Americans everywhere are thanking 
God that it is America's privilege to 
take her place in the battle line, and 
that our men are doing exactly what we 
expected them to do. Many of us for 
three heartbreaking years prayed and 
toiled that the nation might quickly gain 
that clear vision of right without which 
the soul sickens and dies. Many knew 
from the first that Belgium, France and 
England were fighting for our ideals of 
law and liberty and fighting for our 
safety. 

Yet, if we were slow to see our duty 
we are endeavouring to atone by our un- 
animity, by our complete consecration to 
the cause, by the urgency of our under- 
takings, and, may I add? by the quality 
of the pledge we have already giv^i on 
the field of battle. The whole American 
army is of equal quality, and our million 
soldiers in France will be followed by 
as many more millions as may be needed. 
Nor will tiie world ever hear America 
suggesting terms of i)eace until Germany 
is Sioroughly repentant or thoroughly 
beaten. 

Civilization was once described by Ed- 
mund Burke as a contract between three 
parties — ^the noble dead^ the living and 
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the unbom. By our gratitude for the 
loyalty and sacrifices of our forefathers, 
by our infinite debt of honor to the heroes 
who have died for us in this war, by 
the steadfast devotion of the allied 
armies, and by our hoi)es for our chil- 
dren in a clean, peaceful, happy world, 
we are determined that the Hun shall 
never again menace mankind. 

It is comforting to observe that the 
amazing suggestions of Lord Lansdowne, 
which seem to us to redound to the credit 
of neither his head nor his heart, are 
treated with scorn by the whole British 
Empire. 

It is even more comforting at this 
solemn hour to behold France dealing 
justly and firmly with traitors and de- 
featists. We know the peril of weakness 
at a critical time, and we have increas- 
ing proofs that France will maintain jus- 
tice and loyalty with inexorable i)ower. 
America is well justified in entrusting 
her sons to the honor of France; they 
and the cause will he upheld against all 
faithlessness. 

No one can stand upon the height to 
which humanity has climbed during four 
years of unparalleled warfare without 
the knowledge that we are breathiag 
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in which three thousand women joined, 
singing, "Eule Britannia, Britons never 
will be slaves/' 

A few days ago I heard of a French 
woman who had lost four sons in the 
war. She walked some hundreds of miles 
from Bochelle to the vicinity of Verdun, 
where the fifth son had just given his 
life. When asked why she did this she 
declared: "I wanted to get as close as 
possible to the place where they fought 
and died so nobly, that at that altar I 
might thank Grod for having given me 
such sons, and then whisper in their 
ear that I am very proud of them." Back 
to Bochelle she walked, paused on her 
threshold to raise her arms aloft and 
cry "Vive la France," then turned again 
to her daily task. 

Let that be the mind of England, 
France, and America as we prepare for 
the ending of the war in a manner and 
in a spirit worthy of the sublime sacri- 
fice made by those who, with smiling 
faces, placed in our hands, ere they fell, 
the torch of liberty and truth, that at 
whatever cost we might bear it on to 
victory. 

Men of the Allied nations, and women 
who are in a score of ways sustaining 
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and inspiring them, lift up your hands 
and hearts in a solemn pledge to that 
vast spiritual company; then before 
God's altar let us consecrate anew our- 
selves and our people for the fulfilment 
of the noblest task ever committed to 
mortal men. 

The hour is a happy one. St. John 
bids us: Tear God, and give glory to 
Him; for the hour of His judgment is 
come.' We do look unto God witii a 
reverence and trust deeper than ever 
before. We do give Him the glory for 
victories of truth and right, fixst in the 
souls of men, and then on the field of 
battle. We do believe that the hour of 
His judgment is come, and we pray him 
to cleanse and inspire our armies that 
they may become a fiame of divine fire 
burning out the dross of shame and 
cruelty, and refining the gold of human- 
ity. 

O Beloved Captain, who didst give Thy 
life to save the world, be with us at 
this solemn hour. Help us to put on the 
whole armor of God, and, if it may be, 
in this last year of war, lead us, at what- 
ever cost, to victory for God and man- 
kind. — Amen! 
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^Ift Aarrttt of IHatt 

(November 8, 1918) 
'Tbond, go up highib." — St. Lukb, ziy: 10. 

FOR more than four years we have 
witnessed the most sublime manifes- 
tation of conrage ever seen upon 
this earth. Flinging themselves against 
the Teuton host which had prepared for 
forty years for a criminal attempt, mil- 
lions of men have faced unspeakable ter- 
rors and pains, and millions have died. 
Only those who know the battle front in 
this most terrible of wars can under- 
stand the new meaning of physical cour- 
age, but these also know that the quality 
of physical courage in the allied forces 
is explained only by faith in ideals. They 
all understood Belgium's choice of war 
and honor rather than peace with dis- 
honor. Year after year, despite discour- 
agements, defeats, disasters, they have 
fought on, sustained by their faith in 
the final triumph of right. 

The sacrifice might be appalling, if its 
full extent were realized. The sum of 
human will-i)ower, of spiritual ardor, of 
the world's most precious manhood, sx>ent 
for righteousness' sake, might easily 
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tempt the world to feel imx)oyeri8hed in 
its loss. But the world has no such feel- 
ing. On the contrary it is deeply con- 
scious of two convictions: first, that the 
world is cleansed, inspired, enriched by 
the priceless gift of these noble lives; 
and second, l£at these soldiers of the 
army of light have never ceased to serve, 
that they follow the divine Captain and 
are having their great part, perhaps 
greater than ever, in the righteous end- 
ing of the war. 

This is a common view of the men. A 
thoughtful private once described to me 
the German program of selfishness and 
frightfulness, as he saw it. ^'We can't 
stand for that,'' said he. ^TTou can do a 
good deal to prevent it before they stop 
you," I answered, looking with admira- 
tion at the fine big fellow. "They can't 
ever stop me," he declared. "I believe I'll 
go right on helping in this war, even if 
I get killed; and a lot of the men think 
the same way." A score of them have in 
different language avowed this belief to 
me. 

Why should they not believe it? Mind 
is greater than matter. Personality sur- 
vives. What we call death is but an in- 
cident in the course of life. All the truth 
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and power of Christianity are founded 
upon a single fact, — Christ's victory over 
death. Before Him practically all the 
clearest and most constructive thinkers, 
for example such philosophers as Soc- 
rates and Plato, definitely accepted and 
insisted upon the immortality of the hu- 
man soul. In our time we have heard it 
doubted or denied only by those whose 
souls were cramped by selfish living, or 
whose minds were inflamed by the egotism 
of proud reason. But we have also heard 
the great truth generally affirmed by 
those who live for ideals rather than 
things, and whose humility makes it pos- 
sible for God to teach them. 

Many today are thinking and saying, 
as their faith follows their love into the 
unseen, what a recent writer af&rms : "I 
know that land. Some of my people live 
there. Some have gone abroad tiiere for 
secret foreign service, which does not ad- 
mit of communication. But I meet from 
time to time the Commanding Oflcer. 
And when I mention them to Him, He 
assures me all is well.'' 

The day after I reached France I was 
told of an incident which had recently 
occurred, and which I would share with 
you. A widow living in La Bochelle had 
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given five sons to France. All had fallen 
near Yerdnn, and when the news reached 
her that her fifth and last son had fallen, 
she quietly made preparations for jour- 
neying to Verdun on foot. La EocheUe is 
just north of Bordeaux, and Verdun is 
some hundreds of miles away. After 
weeks of slow and dif&cult travel she 
reached the southern fort which is part 
of the outlying defenses of the heroic 
city. Her explanations seemed so strange 
yet so moving that she was brought into 
the presence of the commanding oflcer 
who with sympathy and firmness urged 
her to reveal the object of such a jour- 
ney. She replied, "General, here my five 
sons fought and died for Prance. I have 
made a pilgrimage to the altar where 
they offered their great sacrifice that I 
might thank God for such sons, and then 
whisper in their ear that their mother 
is very proud of them." 

Only such a faith as that is worthy of 
Gx)d, of such sons, and of such a mother. 
It is increasingly the faith of the men in 
the trenches, let it be the faith of their 
dear ones, of us alL This is not the time 
for a scientific discussion, though science 
is no longer an adversary of reUgion, but 
often appears as a believer and comrade. 
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Nor are we endeavoring to state in com- 
plete and dogmatic form the faith of the 
Christian in the survival and further 
growth of the human soul. No, I am only 
reminding you that such a faith is not 
only reasonable, but at the moment it is 
endeavoring to possess us with compell- 
ing power. "They have been promoted/^ 
say the men of their fallen comrades. 
That is, the Oommander-in-Ghief has 
called to them, "Friend, go up higher," 
and on the higher ground they serve and 
follow Hun. An aviator wrote to the 
widow of a brother officer, ^TTour dear 
man went up into God's sunlight one 
morning and he liked it so well that he 
never came back." 

There is reason, comfort, courage in 
such a faith. It has been tried and re- 
bom in the furnace, and it is held aloft 
like a banner by those who have passed 
with it through the fire. You will never 
speak or think of those who have climbed 
to their higher level as though they were 
wasted or lost, or even as dead. Some 
millions of men, most of them young, 
have, in the moment of their noblest 
thought and action, passed beyond the 
range of mortal vision. They are more 
vitally alive than ever. Somewhat puri- 
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fied of earth-stains by their high motiTes 
and the flame of their trial, their light 
has not gone out bnt np, whence they 
will shine like beacons along the patik 
of honor and progress which man must 
take now, and for the years to come. 
Badiant, vital souls, each doing his part, 
and calling ns ^from our dead selves to 
higher things.' In all fairness to them 
so think of them. You will not only 
please the Lord of Life, and give sun- 
light to your own soul, it may be that 
your faith will even help them to do their 
great work. 

Now turn from our contemplation of 
those who have obeyed the Master's call, 
"Friend, go up higher,'' to ourselves in 
the midst of a world which seems to 
many to bristle with critical problems, 
like a huge ammunition depot filled with 
high explosives. It is not strange that 
many thoughtful people are anxious for 
the future. But there is no real occasion 
for anxiety. If the future is perilous it 
is only because the most glorious oppor- 
tunities man has ever had are waiting, 
and the danger is that he may not Imow 
them, may not enter into the new free- 
dom, may not understand that coopera- 
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tion, brotherhood, can alone solve our 
problems and develop our reserves of 
heart and brain. There is no need for 
anxiety when American character clear- 
ly understands that it is challenged to 
meet great occasions in a great spirit. 

Those occasions are at hand. The Sec- 
retary of State declared in a recent ad- 
dress: "The period of readjustment and 
restoration which will follow the disor- 
ganization and destruction caused by the 
war will tax human wisdom to the ut- 
most. ♦ ♦ ♦ Many of the fundamental 
principles of the present social order will 
be threatened; some will be changed, 
some discarded, while novel and possi- 
bly extravagant and dangerous doctrines 
will find earnest and honest advocates. 
With all this we must reckon.'' This is 
neither a dark nor a discouraging outlook. 
Properly understood it is full of promise. 
One might almost hear in the midst of it 
all: ^Trepare ye the way of the Lord; 
make straight in the desert a highway 
for our Gkwi. Every valley shall be ex- 
alted, and every mountain and hill shall 
be made low: and the crooked shall be 
made straight, and the rough places 
plain : and the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed." 
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All tyrannies are doomed, but this 
must include the possible tyrannies of 
democracy. The brain may do much to 
help in this great hour, but the heart 
and soul can do much more. Genuine 
human sympathy and a real elevation of 
soul can alone furnish the council cham- 
ber in which great decisions may be 
made. 

The new wine of freedom will try the 
steadiness of many races. Great peoples 
and small will be thoroughly tested. On 
the one hand Russia, Austria and Ger- 
many, fateful in their decisions; and on 
the other the Balkan States, Poland, the 
liberated races of the old Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, and others little and big. 
Shall sympathy win where jealousy 
failed? Shall cooperation succeed com- 
petition? Shall that fine combination of 
gentleness and fimmess, which we call 
liberty and law, protect and inspire them? 
God grant it ! Meanwhile we have not only 
a chance to lead those people, it is our 
duty; they expect it, and God calls us. 

Are we ready? The question makes us 
suddenly conscious of our own problems. 
We are to participate in a League for 
Enforcing Peace, founded of necessity 
upon the highest conceptions of justice 
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and freedom. The social order here in 
America will have, must have, a great 
vision of duty as inseparable from privi- 
lege. Industry will emulate this spirit, 
conferring upon capital and labor mu- 
tual rights and duties, and discovering in 
a just partnership the secret of success 
and happiness. 

Grovemment itself must learn how to 
direct rather than dictate; how to en- 
courage enterprise rather than to throt- 
tle or absorb it. For paternalism is a 
vast problem which must soon have 
our most serious thought. In war times 
a government may be autocratic in the 
measures taken for safety and victory. 
The army even of a democracy must of 
necessity be an autocracy. But war is 
abnormal, thank Heaven, and when nor- 
mal conditions are restored we should 
quickly return to normal methods. It is 
not wise for government to undertake 
to run the business of the country any 
longer than the necessities of war de- 
mand. 

It is evident that all these problems 
confront us, and you could easily length- 
en the list. How are we to lead the new 
democracies of the world? How are we 
to find right answers for our own grave 
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questions? You will not think I am 
avoiding the issue I have raised when I 
suggest that we must first hear the call 
of tiie Master and the heroic souls who 
march with him, "Friend, go up higher/' 
Upon the upper levels of unselfishness, 
of faith in humanity, of belief in a King- 
dom of God, will we find solutions for 
all our problems, find wisdom and sym- 
pathy for leading others. 

An obvious illustration is at hand. Until 
•very recently the unanimity of America 
was almost perfect. Party spirit was in 
abeyance; the exceptions were unimpor- 
tant and without effect. It is an infinite 
pity that that most creditable condition 
did not continue. Our problems are world 
problems, human problems. Most of them 
must be solved upon the high level of 
statesmanship, above the reach of party 
strife. And it is a thousand pities that 
politics, which a high authority declared 
should be adjourned until after ttie war, 
should be invoked at this solemn hour. 
It may be that the American people will 
not easily lose their sense of the fitness 
of things ; that while their lads are serv- 
ing, suffering, dying, they will refuse to 
lower them or themselves into the pit of 
petty partisanship. They will vote, as 
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usual, their convictions, but they will de- 
mand more than ever before tiiat their 
representatives rise above party in de- 
termining the critical human issues be- 
fore us. 

That, my friends, is the first essential : 
that we go up higher, that we stand upon 
the heights, close to God and the spiri- 
tual army in this hour of sublime oppor- 
tunity. Do you recall some wise words 
which Lincoln addressed to Congress 
over fifty years ago? Said he, ^TTou can- 
not, if you would, be blind to the signs 
of our times. I beg of you a calm and 
enlarged consideration of them, ranging, 
if it may be, far above personal and 
partisan politics. * ♦ * So much good 
has not been done, by one effort, in all 
past time, as in the Providence of God 
it is now your high privilege to do. May 
the vast future not have to lament that 
you neglected it." These are words of 
abiding wisdom. Let us all heed them — 
the President, the Congress, the whole 
nation. 

When talking to our lads in France I 
sometimes reminded them that they were 
writing the most important history ever 
recorded, writing the history that school- 
boys will study for centuries to come, 
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and then I would suggest that they were 
taking care not to get any blots on the 
pages. Their record is sublime; there 
are no blots ; we are proud and gratefuL 
The pen which has sUpped from the fin- 
gers of many has been placed in our 
hands. Warm with their touch, unselfish 
with their spirit, it strives in our fingers 
to record high resolutions for the coun- 
try and for mankind. 

Today they seem very near, the men I 
knew, the men I saw in France, so many 
of whom have answered the higher call. 
And now they repeat that call to us, that 
we may know that they live and serve, 
and that they may have our help in the 
great future which beckons hopefully to 
mankind. Let this service at the altar 
be a real communion of both armies, and 
our great (Commander will lead us to- 
gether to many a happy victory. 

"Come up higher?" We will, comrades, 
we will! 
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JFattl; attli Virtorg 

(November 17, 1918) 

'THU is THl VIOTOBT THAT OVXBOOXSTK THl WOBLD, IVUT 
0T7B TAITH." — I 8T. JOHK, v: 4. 

A WEEK of the deepest joy the 
world has ever known reaches its 
climax today. On Monday its 
manifestation was ihe reaction of relief; 
all the shoutings, the crash of military 
bands, the air fiUed with flying bits of 
paper like myriads of white doves of 
peace, proved how great has been the 
tension of war, now gloriously ended. 
The reaction was reasonable and whole- 
some. 

On Tuesday the world went back to 
work, not less joyously but with a new 
earnestness. This, indeed, was some- 
what in evidence on Monday, when the 
churches on the great highways threw 
open their doors and were filled from 
early morning until midnight with mul- 
titudes who thought, or prayed, or wept 
tears of happiness and gratitude. You 
are conscious that your joy has gained in 
solemnity as the days have passed. In 
fact, there is a moral grandeur in the 
soul of humanity at this moment, and 
we must see and understand it. 
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and gratitude were soon followed 
by hope and a quickened sense of duty; 
hope for all oppressed peoples, hope for 
the just settlement of pressing human 
problems; and a sense of national and 
personal duty to aid in this to the ulti- 
mate extent of our power. 

Woven into these deep emotions is a 
new feeling of relationship, — ^first to God 
who seems to have striven and con- 
quered, suffered and rejoiced, with us; 
then the new kinship with mankind, so 
largely united for the first time in one 
family for the preservation of its most 
sacred hopes and ideals. 

This new sense of kinship has quickly 
cleared and enlarged our vision of the 
future. Ideals which were once regarded 
as fantastic dreams now appear to be 
quite natural. A stronger faith is ap- 
pearing, standing upon ftpm foundations, 
consecrated by the victorious faith of im- 
mortal heroes, consecrated by the glory 
of the tasks before us, and filled with 
courage for high service in the certainty 
that our sense of right is the gift of our 
righteous God, and that right can alone 
satisfy the human soul. Never has all 
mankind looked out upon life so intelli- 
gently, hopefully, unselfishly, responsibly. 

It is an hour of moral grandeur; it 
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must be prolonged into days and years. 
In the pure air of moral earnestness the 
Peace Conference will assemble; let its 
members be illumined and strengthened 
by the enlightened conscience of civiliza- 
tion which bums today with a zeal for 
truth and justice. 

The chief reason for this happy condi- 
tion is easily stated. The issues involved 
in the war were the highest moralities. A 
definite purpose, a definite alignment of 
forces, a fight to a finish, ending as such 
a moral contest can only end — ^in uncon- 
ditional surrender, — ^the memory of the 
cost in blood and tears, and the example 
of the valiant souls who at God's call 
died to serve a world, these are a suffi- 
cient explanation of the new nobility 
which is quickening the hearts of men. But 
we have not done with a great fact when 
we have accounted for it. The very ex- 
planation often makes it glow with light 
and power. A recent writer observes, 
"Gibbon followed through thirteen hun- 
dred years the decline and fall of the , 
Boman Empire; and yet each symptom 
of imperial decay which he described, 
coincided with signs of the growth of new 
forces, new states, new ideals; so that 
you may read his monumental and 
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matchless work either as a funeral ora- 
tion over the grandenr that was Borne, 
or as a chronicle of the springing into 
life of the world of Christendom which 
replaced Rome." 

Inevitably, therefore, the history of the 
great war will record not only the fall 
of autocracy, but the fall of materialism 
divorced from morality, the fall of a re- 
ligion which denies justice and mercy, 
the eternal attributes of God. But that 
same history will show that although 
the Allied Nations had not always been 
guiltless of apostasy yet when the crimi- 
nal purpose of the Central Powers was 
revealed their only answer was that of 
honor and faith. The historian will fur- 
ther reveal the fact that the allies grew 
in honor and faith amid the searching 
tests of four years of unparalleled 
strife. He will record that when the war 
ended the very faces of the victorious 
soldiers were ennobled by the beauty of 
the ideals for which they fought, and 
that the peoples they represented stood 
forth in the light of those high principles. 

That is the undoubted fact at this mo- 
ment. I have seen the proof of it in hun- 
dreds of faces in the hospitals of France, 
and in many thousands of men along 
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two hundred miles of battle front. You 
have seen the proofs of it in many here 
at home^ who are more patient, more 
generous, more lovable. The greatness of 
tiie ideals we fought for has touched the 
lives of us all, preparing us for the 
larger works of justice and mercy which 
must soon command all our resources of 
mind and heart. 

When we recall St. John's assertion — 
"this is the victory that ovwcometh the 
world, even our faith," we feel unusually 
sensitive to the necessity of exact defini- 
tion. Words mean more now ; they stand 
for ideas, and the war has proven that 
ideas are the most powerful of all in- 
centives. We may proi)erly define ^f aith' 
as irt)t only what you believe, but the way 
in which you believe it. But what you 
believe and the way you believe it make 
up your whole life. St. John is pleading 
for a worthy faith worthily kept. Such 
a faith he declared cannot be defeated; 
it wins man's mightiest victories. Indeed 
the secret of power is the possession of 
a noble faith. 

We have read the proof of this in every 
record of human endeavor. The faith of 
Columbus and all the brave discoverers 
who believed that the world was greater 
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fhan man knew; the faith of Edison and 
all patient scientists; the faith of Watt 
and Stephenson, of Bobert Fnlton and 
Orville Wright; all these proved how 
meaningless is the word ^impossible' to 
a man of faith. Yet vast as their vic- 
tories were, fraught with however great 
blessings for mankind, they do not rise 
to the height of those who in the world's 
most critical hour followed the banners 
of truth and justice, flung themselves 
against the mailed might of treachery 
and tyranny, made incredible sacrifices 
for loyalty's sake, crushed a brutal 
enemy, freed and inspired a world. 

Two days ago Belgium in her ruins 
celebrated the birthday of her king; a 
fitting act at a fitting time. All honor 
to the brave little nation which led 
the way to the field of high honor. She 
has earned the right to inscribe on her 
banners ^T[ fought a good fight; I kept 
the faith." The fine manhood of her king 
has won the affectionate admiration of 
the world even in an hour when the 
world has little love for kings. In France 
last August I expressed the hope and be* 
lief that before many months passed an 
allied army would march through de- 
feated Germany to Berlin, with Albert 
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and his brave Belgians at fheir head. I 
repeat that hope today. 

It was the faith of Belgium, the faith 
of France, of England, of Italy, of Amer- 
ica, the faith of all the allies, which con- 
stituted the real victory. True, it was 
faith which won the victory, but declar- 
ing for the faith was the greater victory. 

Often last summer I talked with men 
who expected within a few hours to go 
^over the top.' Whatever the task ahead, 
—raid or offensive,— and whatever the 
probabilities, the look in the face was 
invariably lie same — ^the look of stead- 
fast faith which makes a man a victor 
whether he falls in No Man's Land or 
captures a trench. And I have seen them 
come back with the joy of a faith tested 
and triumphant shining in their eyes. 
They knew they had fought a good fight ; 
they knew they had kept the faith. 

We know it, too. The whole American 
force in army and navy has won the 
highest praise and gratitude of our brave 
alUes ; they deserve our loving care until 
the joyous home-coming; but most of all 
these men who have made the world safe 
for democracy have a right to expect to 
find us enlisted in making democracy 
safe for the world. Let them find us ap- 
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plying the ideals of justice, freedom and 
humanity, for which they fought, to all 
human problems. 

Victory is a joyous ivord, but few of 
us are using it without a sense of the 
responsibility it brings. But let no one 
be depressed by this sense of responsibil- 
ity. All ancient tyrannies are dead or 
dying. All the deferred hopes of man- 
kind are blossoming in the sunshine of 
freedom. What a challenge to the wis- 
dom of the world! O men and women, 
do you not see what is before us? A 
humanity purified by suffering, sympa- 
thetic through experience, grateful for 
deliverance, humble in the greatness of 
the victory, hopeful of happier days to 
come, and all asking our help and guid- 
ance in solving the problems of the hour, 
and in developing a federation of the free 
peoples of the world for the safety and 
prosperity of all. Here is the call for 
the best minds, the warmest hearts, the 
truest souls in all America. Here is en- 
listment for all who could not go to 
France to fight, and tiie call is made 
inevitable by the glorious victory of the 
allied armies. 

In the trying period of readjustment 
from war conditions to normal conditions 
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you will be patient, jnst, unselfisli, and, 
above all, useful. We must all help or 
we shall hinder. We must have faitii in 
other people, and we shall generally find 
that faith fully justified. For example, 
two of our vexatious problems are the 
high cost of living and the high rate of 
wages, both caused by war conditions. 
We have feared ttiat the cost of living 
could not be reduced without a reduc- 
tion in wages, and that wage-earners 
would retort that they cannot consent 
to a reduction until the cost of living 
drops. What shall we do? Let me teU 
you, what is, not generally known, that 
four or five of the most prominent labor 
leaders, representing the largest groups 
of labor have already met to consider 
this and they are already preparing a 
scale of reduction in wages and reduc- 
tion in cost of living to be applied at the 
same time, so that justice may be done, 
and hardships avoided. Their faith is 
winning a victory. 

This is a glorious time in which to live. 
God is calling us to a harvest of bless- 
ings made x)ossible by the sacrifices of 
heroes. We must not fail. Our task is 
not less sublime, if less tragic than 
theirs. We too must make sacrifices, we 
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must be unselfish* Life must be some- 
thing vastly greater than dividends. We 
are not mercenaries ; we do not fight for 
pay; like our brave lads we serve for 
Gody for humanilyy for our faith and 
honor. 

I do not care to say much to you today 
concerning Germany and the ex-Kaiser. 
Gtermany will be watched^ advised, and, 
if need be, compelled. There are many 
reasons for ceasing to have further anx- 
iety concerning Germany. As for the 
ex-Kaiser I do not favor turning him 
over to England for trial. He would like 
nothing better than to pose as a second 
Napoleon. Bather I hope that a stable 
government will soon be established in 
Germany, and that it will ask that the 
Kaiser be brought back to Germany to 
be tried for his crimes. There is little 
doubt of the result of such a trial. Mean- 
while, we may do well to leave this mat- 
ter to Prance. Prance is wise and just; 
Prance has suffered most at the hands 
of Germany, and Prance remembers. 

No, this is the hour of Gk>d and of 
brave souls; the souls that have fought 
the good fight; and the souls protected 
and inspired by them, and who go forth 
now to keep the faith and win new vic- 
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tories. The armistice was signed at the 
eleventh hour of the eleventh day of the 
eleventh month. Those who have a taste 
for the cryptic will add these and ob- 
serve that the total is the age of Christ 
when He gave His life for humanity. 
What moves me more deeply is the fact 
that our divine Leader and the immortal 
heroes of the great war are undoubtedly 
calling to us in tiiis hour of rejoicing, 
asking us to open our eyes to the true 
meaning of the victory, and to 'fall in' 
with them to make it complete for man- 
kind. 

Then the white stripes of 'Old Glory' 
will bear witness to the purity of Amer- 
ica's ideals, her red arteries will tell the 
world of brave and unselfish hearts living 
and urging these ideals, while her stars 
that sMne in heaven's blue will reveal a 
union of many, and will appeal in 
heaven's name for a federation of the 
world, that peace and good-will may abide 
with man forever. 
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(Januaiy 19, 1919) 

"Hb enbubed, as SExiNa Him who is invisible." — ^Hbbbbws, 
xi:27. 

IT is a stimulating experience to listen 
to the roll-call of men about to go into 
battle. It is not less moving, for per- 
sons of real imagination, to read the 
names of those who won distinction in the 
jlght — ^the men who advanced with a smile 
or a cheer; who were resourceful, cour- 
ageous, invincible; and who seemed sus- 
tained and inspired by a power greater 
than their own. 

Our text is taken from a chapter which 
calls the roll of heroes who had known 
the disappointment of friends, the treach- 
ery of kinsfolk, the failure of ambitions, 
the weight of almost impossible tasks, 
and a score of heart-breaking experiences. 
That they were victors in the battle of 
life and shine on history's page as men 
of courage, character and success is ex- 
plained by their faith in God. 

The climax of the test is readied in 
Moses whose life was marked by all the 
blows we have described. No thoughtful 
I)erson who studies his life will hesitate 
to place his name upon the small list of 
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the greatest men. We are told why it was 
that he rose above crushing disappoint- 
ments, and how he was able to carry one 
of the heaviest burdens ever laid uxK)n a 
man, and the explanation is that ^^e en- 
dured as seeing Him who is invisible." He 
was great because he endured ; he endured 
because he saw Gk>d. 

The world has recently witnessed the 
greatest test of human endurance ever re- 
corded. The happy end of that trial brings 
in a new test, subtle and far-reaching — ^the 
test of our ability to learn and apply the 
lessons of the war for the development of 
human greatness. The result of the endur- 
ance test of the war gives us nothing new. 
Talks with men in the trenches, books 
written by capable observers, letters re- 
ceived after ttieir writers had been pro- 
moted to the ranks of the immortals, all 
declare that they "endured as seeing Him 
who is invisible." 

Their new and stronger faith was not 
the result of conscious logical processes 
of thinking. Standing ux)on that narrow 
boundary between life in the flesh and life 
in the spirit, facing the great change with 
loyalty to a high cause, men became un- 
consciously spiritual, the things of the 
flesh fell away and lliey became flaming 
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spirits in whom spiritual things were 
spiritually discerned. They did not need 
proofs ; they knew. The man who has had 
that experience may not always obey the 
vision, but he can never forget it. God will 
be to him the supreme certainty. 

But what of those who have not been in 
the trenches, who have not felt their souls 
leap up to welcome the divine Leader? 
They must recall the foot-prints of God on 
all the highways of the universe, in all the 
paths of earth, and note the touch of a 
hand divine in the making of everything 
beautiful in its time. Then, when we have 
rehearsed the substantial reasons for our 
faith it may be that our souls can raise in 
the purer air of this time until they meet 
God. Thenceforth they should go forward 
in brave and joyful service until these 
school-days end on the Commencement 
Day of the larger life. 

Let us therefore read what God has 
written concerning Himself in His mar- 
vellous book of Nature. The poet was 
quite right, — ^he who Imows how to read 
will ^Qook from nature up to nature's 
God.'' 

Does God exist? Practically all human 
beings declare that He does. They insist 
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that belief in a creative, intelligent power 
is an intuition, and also a necessary and 
inevitable explanation of the universe. 

Is God a Personality? May He not be 
an unseeing, uncaring Force? The sim- 
plest answer is that Personality is the 
most marvellous and powerful fact in hu- 
man knowledge. Shall we .deny to the 
Creator the most wonderful quality of all, 
and Bomething possessed by man? Can we 
think that God has made something great- 
er than Himself? 

The human mind is at least dimly con- 
scious of a greater mind, and the human 
heart is warmed by a greater love. Our 
reason tells us that as there must be a 
source and cause of all thiugs, so above 
the personality of man is the divine, pa- 
rent Personality from whom we derive all 
our powers. It was a wise man who asked 
the question, ^^e that planted the ear, 
shall he not hear? He that formed the 
eye, shall He not see? He that teacheth 
man knowledge, shall not He know?" Gt)d 
is the iofinite Personality, as far greater 
than the personality of man, as Niagara 
is greater than a dew-drop; yet every 
scientist finds intimate relationship be- 
tween the drop of dew and the mighty 
cataract. 
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If there is no reasonable escape from the 
conclusion that God does exist and that 
He possesses a i)ersonality which must 
contain every noble quality of human per- 
sonality, then it would seem that we are 
forced to agree that He must possess those 
qualities in an infinitely greater degree 
than even the best of all His children. We 
should pause here and proceed very slow- 
ly, for if we concede that God i)ossesses 
every great quality ever exhibited by man, 
though in infinitely greater degree — ^and 
there is no logical escape from such a con- 
clusion — ^then the argument for God is 
complete in the proofs adduced from the 
study of man. Although this is convinc- 
ing, yet the conclusion seems to be reached 
almost too quickly and too easily. We are 
apt to be suspicious of such results. Let 
us therefore test our answer. 

If God must necessarily x>ossess all the 
powers of man, yet in infinitely greater 
degree, then God must be infinite in 
power, wisdom, goodness and love. That 
of course is the teaching of the Bible and 
the Church, but we are limiting ourselves 
today to that which God has written with 
His own hand. Our acceptance of the Bible 
and the Church depends upon our person- 
al faith in a personal God. 
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What is the proof of God's power? The 
vast imiverse filling infinite space with 
celestial bodies, suns, systems, worlds, in- 
numerable, and all maintained and devel- 
oped by the mightier power which brought 
them into being. Study astronomy and 
you will think in large terms; life will 
gain in dignity, and your soul will find 
something of tiie patience of God. 

The study of our little earth reveals 
God's i)ower. The earth is travelling in 
its annual circle around the sun at a speed 
which seems incredible — twenty miles a 
second, seventy thousand miles an hour, 
some forty times as fast as the speed of 
our most powerful projectile. Yet all is 
calm and safe, for our atmosphere travels 
with us — that atmosphere which is the 
breath of life, which incloses the earth's 
heat in winter, so that we shall not freeze ; 
and protects us from the full force of the 
sun in summer, or we should be burned to 
death; and which receives and bums to 
ashes the constant bombardment of 
meteors attracted by the earth, and which 
would otherwise prove more destructive 
than the combined artilleries of the great 
war. 

This earth was once a dead world, with- 
out a spark of life ux)on it, and behold it 
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is alive and very beautiful. Its life came 
from beyond itself, and man who walks 
upon it, dreams of a life beyond the earth. 
Study the universe reverently, and you 
will demand an adequate cause for such 
a mighty effect; you will conclude that 
the universe is a creation whose maker 
is God. 

What is nature's answer to our question 
concerning the wisdom of God? The an- 
swers are so many, so eloquent, so har- 
monious, that, to those who can hear, they 
rise in mighty antiphons of praise. The 
perfect provision in nature for man and 
beast, for fruit and flower, for seed-time 
and harvest; the delicate beauty of the 
smallest blossom ; the power of the moon 
to make the tides and keep our waters 
sweet — ^wherever you look you read the 
purpose of God, the working of a mighty 
intelligence, and you know that God is 
wise. 

Again our conclusion seems to be 
reached too quickly. We feel that the prob- 
lem of God's wisdom is not merely intel- 
lectual but moral. We wish to know not 
only whether God thinks and plans 
but whether God is just and good. We 
can stand in amazement at the contempla- 
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tion of vast power or mighty intellect, but 
we can worship only goodness. 

May we be sure that God is invariably 
just and good? It is interesting to note 
the agreement of reverent students as to 
the first answer to be given. They point 
at once to that marvellous faculty in man 
which we call conscience. Most of us, with 
easy egotism, imagine that when we have 
given a thing a name we have explained 
it. Conscience is not so lightly to be dis- 
posed of. It is our most valuable posses- 
sion. It distinguishes between right and 
wrong, as the eye detects the difference be- 
tween white and black. It seems to speak 
in the name of another Person ; it inspires 
shame or pride, as though that other per- 
son were present to blame or to praise. 
It invariably influences one to do what is 
right. It is, in men and nations a Tower 
making for righteousness,' and it proves 
the invariable goodness of God. 

Can we take the next step and affirm 
that nature sufficiently proves the love of 
God? The best answer is that given by 
the Bishop of London some years ago, 
when he declared that love can be fuUy 
proven only by sacrifice, and that that is 
true not only of human love but of the 
love of God; and that we are not finally 
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convinced of the divine love until we 
behold a cross, and know that it was 
eternal love which suffered there. 

Ah, my friends, I realize how inadequate 
are these thoughts to meet and answer 
all the questions which arise in hours of 
disappointment and doubt, of pain and 
grief. You want to know, and you want to 
know now. You do not wish to wait 
through wretched years for an answer to 
be given in some other life. And you do 
not wish to be answered with chapter and 
verse. I know your need, for I have often 
felt it myself, and I have tried to supply 
the need for myself and for others. The 
mighty esqperiences of life which seem to 
threaten shipwreck only test the staunch- 
ness of our craft and exercise our x)owers. 
Surely there are one or two sheet-anchors 
which can hold us in the worst storms of 
life, in the fiercest tempests of the human 
heart. 

When the children ask questions con- 
cerning the problems of adults we are 
compelled to answer, ^TTou cannot under- 
stand that until you grow up." There are 
no words in which we can explain to those 
who have not yet lived the larger life. And 
yet we ask them to trust our wisdom and 
our love, and we know their happiness and 
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success depend on their trust and their 
obedience. 

In such a spirit, my friends, look upon 
the universe declaring the glory and pow- 
er of God; look upon the earth, see the 
great human family like children at 
school, obeying and disobeying, laughing 
and crying, failing and succeeding, and 
through it all learning, listening, trust- 
ing, climbing, until the Master for their 
sakes or for the fulfilment of EQs plan 
promotes them to the greater task for 
which He has been training them. 

As certain as the power and intelligence 
of God are Bis goodness and love. Bead 
the proofs of it which God hath written 
to comfort and inspire you, to hold you 
close in every grief, to make you strong 
for every task, to enable you to win the 
victory of life through faith in Him. En- 
dure as seeing Him who is invisible. The 
experience of life will justify your loyal- 
ty; many a faint heart will grow strong 
in your company ; and often you will hear 
a word of praise whispered down — ^Tify 
beloved chUd, in whom I am well pleased." 

Under the stars of no man's land, in the 
darkness and sunshine of every man's 
land, the infinite Love has strengthened 
and inspired His children. His hand is 
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outstretched to us today. Take it and 
hold it to the land where journeys end 
and faith is fulfilled in the presence of 
the eternal Father. 
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marries (§rhtrB 

(January 26, 1919) 
"All powxb is givxn vtsito ici in naAYXK and in xabth. Go 

TB THXSB70BB, AND TSACH ALL NATIONS . . . AND LO, I AM WITH 

TOXJ ALWAY." — ^St. Matthxw, xxviii: 18-20. 

THE Duke of Wellington heard an 
English curate remark fastidious- 
ly, "I do not care very much for 
foreign missions." Whereupon the old 
soldier throwing off his years, with body 
erect and eyes blazing, thundered out 
the question, ^^What are your orders, 
sir?" "My orders?" stammered the cu- 
rate, "I do not think I understand-" "I 
will repeat them for you," said the Duke, 
"they are ^go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature,' It 
makes little difference whether you care 
about it, but it makes all the difference 
whether you obey." 

That happened a hundred years ago, 
and the young curate's state of mind was 
not unusual. If he had cared more about 
history he would have cared more about 
missions. If he had remembered the 
meaning and the power of the marching 
orders quoted by the famous warrior he 
could never have been guilty of such fol- 
ly and disloyalty. 
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The Master of men had taught and 
lived the truths which should make men 
free. That they might the more live by 
His truth and not depend too much upon 
His physical presence. He was about to 
depart in the flesh while pledging His 
constant spiritual companionship and 
leadership. The sentence from which our 
text is taken seems to me the most mo- 
mentous single utterance to be f ouud in 
all literature, for it makes the highest 
claim, gives the greatest command, and 
offers the most viQuable promise ever re- 
corded. "All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth;'' only God coiQd 
with justice claim that. "Go ye therefore 
and teach all nations;" the all-compre- 
hensive mission of CSiiistians. Beligion, 
morality, civilization, everything experi- 
ence has taught us to respect and to 
value, all this we are to teach to all na- 
tions. A large order, from the lips of 
our Lord. Then came the promise, ^^Lo, 
I am with you alway," and they felt 
equipped for any service. 

The Master's apostles confessed the 
truth of His claim ; they knew their Lord, 
not only by His power over death and 
the grave, but by His blessed power over 
the living, by the answer of all things in 
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heaven and earfh to His gracious influ- 
ence. It is a tribute to His influence 
upon them that they did not seem to 
realize that His command was^ from the 
world's view-point, the most impossible 
order ever given. Think of it, — ^go and 
tell the cultivated Greeks, the proud Bo- 
mans, the warlike Gauls, the savage Bri- 
tons, that a man bom of a despised race, 
despised by His own race, dying by an 
ignominious death, that that being is the 
very manifestation of Grod. to the world, 
that He lives and leads, Master of all 
mankind, the world's Saviour and King! 
From the view-point of the world no or- 
der ever given was so hopelessly impos- 
sible, so utterly absurd. And yet, in- 
spired by His promise to be with them, 
they promptly and cheerfully obeyed. 

Their story is tragic, inspiring, brief. 
But, brief as it is, it furnishes the foun- 
dation of the world's finest civilization, 
our highest ideals, our best laws, our 
noblest conduct. At their Master's com- 
mand they surrendered their prejudice 
against Gentiles, their dislike of ^foreign 
missions.' To Greece and Bome they went, 
suffering indeed more frightful i)ersecu- 
tion than modem missionaries have 
known in Africa or China, but every- 
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where they won a hearing, everywhere 
the seed of life was sowed and nourished 
by the blood of martyrs. Kings knelt in 
the Light of the world — Constantine, 
Clovis, Charlemagne. Across to barbar- 
ous Britain went the banners of the Cross, 
and our ancestors learned the truth 
which first makes men free, and then in- 
spires them to set others free. 

Across the Atlantic, rolling westward 
like the light of (rod's new day came 
Christianity to America. Like the curate 
who was content to let well enough alone 
after England was made safe for Chris- 
tianity, so there have been many in 
America who thought it foolish to be 
seriously concerned about religion for 
South America and Asia. 

No one thinks in that fashion today. 
The story of modem missions is a ro- 
mance which possesses the dramatic and 
tragic qualities of the life of St. Paid, 
while the record of its actual victories in 
the last hundred years surpasses that of 
any other period of history. Men who 
believed in missions, or men who were 
willing to obey orders, went forth to win 
the world to Christ, to pursuade men to 
accept Him as Master and Lord. The 
results are impressive; and those who 
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know the results realize that they can- 
not intelligently oppose Christian mis- 
sions. 

This year we will celebrate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of James 
Bussell Lowell, and men of letters will 
come to us from every cultivated nation 
acknowledging the world's debt to the 
writer and diplomat, the poet and proph- 
et, but above all to Lowell the man, of 
high principle, clear vision, true feeling, 
and just judgment. Lowell marveled at 
the progress of Christian missions and 
once replied to a critic of Christianity 
by saying, ^^When the keen scrutiny of 
sceptics has found a place on this planet, 
ten miles square, where a decent man 
can live in decency, comfort, and secur- 
ity, supporting and educating his chil- 
dren unspoiled and unpolluted, a place 
where age is reverenced, infancy re- 
spected, womanhood honored, and human 
life held in due regard — ^when sceptics 
can find such a place, ten miles square, 
on this globe, where the gospel of Christ 
has not gone and cleared the way and 
laid the foundations, and made decency 
and security possible, it will then be in 
order for the sceptical literati to move 
thither and ventilate their views/' The 
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victory of Christian missions is today a 
hundredfold greater than when Lowell 
paid this jnst tribute. 

There is another influence moving the 
soiQs of men to answer God's marching 
orders today. The war has made religion 
real in the lives of vast miQtitudes, and 
one of the first proofs of the reality of a 
man's religion is hu desire that religion 
may be real to others. At the outbreak 
of the world war, Mr. H. G. Wells, the 
English writer, declared that with Chris- 
tian nations at war, the utter folly of 
sending missionaries to the heathen was 
apparent. Later Mr. Wells discovered 
that we owe to Christianity tiie ideals 
for which we fought against the powers 
of darkness ; that Christianity was fill- 
ing the ranks of great armies ; nay, that 
the Son of God goes forth to war with 
His army of justice and love. Then Mr. 
Wells wrote these words: ^^Beligion is 
the first thing and the last thing, and 
until a man has found God and been 
found by God, he begins at no beginning, 
he works to no end. He may have his 
friendships, his partial loyalties, his 
scraps of honor. But all l^ese things 
fall into place and life falls into place 
only with God. Only with God. God, 
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who fights through men against Blind 
Force and Night and Non-Existence ; who 
is the end, who is the meaning. He is the 
only Bang. Of course, I must write about 
Him. / must tell all my world of Hvm/^ 

This is logical, an unconscious answer 
to our Lord's great words, "All power 
is mine. Go ye therefore, and teach." 
If I acknowledge Christ's claim I will 
obey ffis command; nay, like Mr. Wells, 
"I must tell all my world of Him." 

Something like this is the experience 
of hundreds of thousands of our men 
who have been in the national service. 
They may not express their idealism and 
religion with the technical ability of 
trained writers, but there is surpassing 
eloquence in their desire for work which 
will extend the victory they heli)ed to 
win. They will be glad to represent 
American trade in foreign lands, or to 
develop the vast resources of other coun- 
tries; not primarily for a living, not for 
their own life but for the life of others ; 
living and explaining our ideals of gov- 
ernment, of morality, of religion. Many 
will offer themselves as teachers, physi- 
cians, missionaries, if our Board of Mis- 
sions is prepared to accept them. I beg 
you to do your utmost to recognize and 
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imderstand the wonderful influence of 
Gk)d in the hearts of these men — ^not all 
of them yet, — but vast multitudes of 
them. Try to feel the new reality your- 
selves, then let us resolve to support 
Christ and His army as they strive for 
the greater victory; nay, let us ^fall in' 
with them for the winning of the world. 
You will understand that when we 
speak of the world we are including the 
great opportunities and needs in our own 
land and in bur colonial possessions. We 
are not unmindful of a new unity and 
sympathy in the American people, nor 
are we forgetting the peril of ignorance 
of our language and institutions, or the 
danger of destructive theories of govern- 
ment and property. The perils are plain, 
but the opportunities have never been so 
encouraging, and if we are prepared to 
use them to best advantage we shall soon 
have a host of men ready to raise the 
nation to a higher level of citizenship, 
patriotism, and religion. The Church, 
through our Board of Missions and mis- 
sionary bishops, can have her proper 
place in the higher training of the na- 
tion if the sons and daughters of the 
Church will hold themselves and their 
money at the call of Christ. 
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Yes, the needs and opportunities are 
calling us. Our boundless West with its 
mining camps, lumber camps, its huge 
irrigation projects, its new towns spring- 
ing up over night. Our twelve million 
negroes needing Christian industrial 
schools, for only religion has developed 
the negro's morality and industry. Our 
territorial possessions — ^Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Porto Eico, and our 
neighbor Cuba. 

Then, farther South, the success of our 
work in Brazil not only tells us that 
larger victories will follow larger efforts, 
but we are assured that all South Amer- 
ica has need of and a welcome for the 
teachers of American moral, political and 
religious ideals. 

Across the Pacific all Asia looks to 
America with new respect and admira- 
tion. They confess our vast physical 
power, but they marvel to find that our 
moral power is greater. They recognize 
the spiritual quality in the great war, 
in the ideals for which we fought, and in 
the new era now dawning. They are at- 
tracted to our principles, our institu- 
tions, our religion. They are ready to be 
led by us. They are asking for teachers. 
It is a challenge to the Church. 
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This is no sudden, mysterious change 
of heart. It is the inevitable result of 
the Church's work in Asia for many 
years before the war, kindled into flame 
in this day of the Lord, just as what 
we have tried in the past to do for our 
boys became a holy ^e in their hearts 
when the divine Captain led them in 
Prance. 

Five years ago the editors of twenty 
of the most influential paj^ers in Japan 
were graduates of Christian missions 
schools, and three of their greatest pa- 
pers were publishing seriaUy, day by 
day, the life of Christ. 

You know that for some years Ameri- 
can Christianity has guided China. Sev- 
enty per cent of all books published in 
Ch^a are printed by a company which 
was organized and is still managed by 
graduates of Christian mission-schools. 
When war came in 1914 it found three 
Chinese graduates of our St John's Col- 
lege, Shanghai, in critically imjyortant 
places, they were the Chinese Ministers 
at Washington, London and Berlin. The 
seed sown long before the war has borne 
abundant fruit. But a hundred-fold 
greater harvest is waiting today. 

Our Board of Missions maintains 
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tMrty-two Bishops; over six hundred 
missionary clergy, (one hundred and 
twelve native clergy in foreign lands) ; 
eighteen hospitals, eleven dispensaries, 
a large staff of physicians, nurses, teach- 
ers and other workers. Among their re- 
siQts are sixty thousand commuricants, 
and over forty thousand children in Sun- 
day schools. 

Five years ago the General Convention 
met in New York. Those who saw our 
missionary bishops will not easily forget 
them. You saw the heroic Bishop Bowe 
of Alaska and his equally heroic com- 
rade Archdeacon Stuck ; you saw the fine 
figure of Eonsolving of Brazil and list- 
ened to his eloquence; you looked upon 
Brent of the Philippines, that statesman- 
bishop with whom our government con- 
stantly counselled in dealing with East- 
em problems, and upon whom the gov- 
ernment continued to lean when it made 
him the Senior Chaplain of our army in 
Prance. You saw Bishop Graves, Bishop 
Huntington and Bishop Boots of China, 
with Dr. Pott, President of St. John's 
College, Shanghai. You saw Bishop Mc- 
Kim of Tokyo, and Dr. Teusler, a Vir- 
ginian, who has built in the capital of 
Japan the finest hospital in the East. 
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You saw the young Bishop St, Gteorge 
Tucker, who possesses the unlimited con- 
fidence of Japanese statesmen, and can 
often be observed walking arm-in-arm 
with the most eminent men in Japan. 
Under the leadership of these and others 
worthy to rank with them the Church 
should press forward for the greater vic- 
tory. 

Christian statesmanship calls for a 
new American Expeditionary Force to 
apply the ideals preserved in Prance; 
and throughout our land, our possessions 
and the neighbor nations of South Amer- 
ica and Asia to extend the victory God 
gave to US- 

The call is clear and urgent, the call 
of Christ our Captain; the call of men 
and nations asking us to teach and guide 
them; the call of the Church with a 
worthy plan and able leaders. And we 
are ready, surely we are ready to pledge 
"our lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor" as our fathers did nearly a cen- 
tury and a half ago, and as our brave 
lads have done in the past momentous 
year. 

As we prepare to serve as they served, 
to give as they gave, let us stand before 
our Leader to greet Him again as Sa- 
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viour and King; to receive His commis- 
sion ; to win His blessing. Hear ye Him : 
"All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth. Go ye therefore, and teach 
all nations. And lo, I am with you al- 
way." 

We have our marching orders. Now 
for our answer! 
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Elft Brttg of (EtpriBt 

(February 2, 1919) 

"TH01CA8 AVSWaSID AVD BAH) UVTO HlM, ICT LOSD AVD ICT GOD." 

8t. Johv XX : 26. 

WE are familiar with the solemn 
declaration that "it makes little 
difference what you believe if 
only you live up to it." The statement is 
false and dangerous. Consider the most 
recent proof. Once there was a Christian 
Gtermany, serving God, honoring woman- 
hood, loving childhood; a Germany of 
music, poetry and philosophy ; of freedom, 
justice and humanity. Then Prussia, her 
evil spirit, led her to a mountain-top to 
behold the kingdoms of the world, and 
promised the conquest of all if Germany 
would but worship and obey her new mas- 
ter. 

We need not stop to examine the state 
of mind of German theologians, to ques- 
tion whether their attack upon the foun- 
dations of Christianity lowered the ideals 
of the nation, or whether the low- 
ered ideals logically found no room for 
Christ. Certain it is that with the loss of 
the truth of Christ and the spirit of Christ 
an honest, peace-loving x>^pl^ became 
thievish, cruel, unscrupulous. They con- 
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tinned to call themselves Christians; 
they continued to quote the Bible, though 
principally the most ruthless words 
against enemies to be found in the Old 
Testament; but Germany had ceased to 
believe in Christianity. We will admit 
that what she believed she lived. But who 
will say that Germany's belief has made 
no difference to her or to the world? 

The same causes for rise and decline 
may be observed in all nations and in 
every human life. There are good prin- 
ciples and there are best principles, as 
history and personal experience prove. 
The worthiest faith is the faith which pos- 
sesses the noblest vision of God, the high- 
est conception of man, a faith so personal 
that it instinctively expresses itself in the 
widest and most vital service. What we 
believe makes tiie greatest possible dif- 
ference. 

The most powerful influence in tiie world 
today is Christ. All thoughtful men are 
coming to know that He is the way, the 
truth and the life ; that He first effectively 
taught the ideals of justice, liberty and 
humanity ; that He first showed that they 
were worth dying for ; that He first proved 
that death is but an incident in the course 
of life; that He alone has shown the in- 
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finite possibilities of earthly service ; He 
alone has revealed a worthy purpose in 
this life by leading the way to the world 
of yet larger service, the land of hopes 
and joys folfilled. 

All that is dearest to us in our faith we 
have learned from Christ. All that we are 
trying to do in obedience to Grod and in 
love for humanity is inspired by Christ's 
example. We are at our best when we try 
to follow in His steps, to act as He would 
act, to speak as He would speak. 

The conclusion seems inevitable that 
only God Himself could move so mightily 
and so blessedly the minds and hearts of 
all men and all nations. Yet it is worth 
while to examine the grounds of our cer- 
tainty in the deity of our Lord, if only 
that we may stand beside our brother in 
the hour of his doubt, meeting him upon 
his own ground, and giving him reasons 
for faith which will lead him from dark- 
ness into light. 

With good cause we take our text from 
the lips of St. Thomas. He was thought- 
ful, loving, courageous; and yet he was 
the kind of man who thinks that some 
hopes are too beautiful to be realized. 
When the Master on account of the death 
of Lazarus proposed to return to Bethany 
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to comfort Mary and Martha, the disciples 
tried to dissuade TTim because of the bit- 
terness of His enemies in Jerusalem. 
When He remained steadfast Thomas said 
to them, ^Let us also go that we may die 
witii Him.' A thought^ student declares 
that this is at once the most hopeless and 
the most loving expression ever uttered. 
The others believed in an eternal kingdom 
of God beyond this earthly life; that 
seemed to Thomas almost too good to be 
true. Yet with that faith tiie others 
were hesitating, while Thomas, possess- 
ing no such faith, loved his Master with 
such complete devotion that he preferred 
to die with Him rather than live without 
Him* 

It is likely that on the night before the 
Master's crucifixion Thomas became so 
depressed at his Lord's declaration that 
the hour was at hand that he did not ac- 
company the others to the Garden of 
Gethsemane, but, true to his temperament, 
went off into the darkness witii a hope- 
less, breaking heart. There are students 
who believe that had Thomas been with 
the Master in Gethsemane he would have 
gone with Him to Calvary without falter- 
ing. You understand his trouble — he 
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thongM Christ's promise was too beauti- 
ful to be true. 

So it was when they brought him news 
of tiie Master's resurrection, — ^it was too 
good to be true. Thomas loved Him; he 
could not risk another tragic disappoint- 
ment. He exclaims, ^^Except I shall see in 
His hands the print of tiie nails, and put 
my finger into the print of the nails, and 
tlurust my hand into His side, I will not 
believe !" The Lord who could understand 
the darkness in the heart of EUs child;, 
and who knew the greatness of his love 
soon appeared in the midst of them and 
said to Thomas, "Beach hither thy finger, 
and behold my hand ; and reach hither thy 
hand and thrust it into my side ; and be 
not faithless but believing." And Thomas 
answered and said unto Him, 'Tffy Lord 
and my God !" Then declared the Master, 
"Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou 
hast believed ; blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed." 

Thus from the mouth of St. Thomas the 
Master received the most emphatic decla- 
ration of His deity recorded in the Scrip- 
tures. The disciple discovered that God 
was not too wonderful to be human, that 
Christ's promises were not too good to be 
true. Then the Master looked from His 
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disciple, down the ages, to us — saying, 
"Blessed are they that have not seen Me, 
and yet have believed." 

He who submitted Himself to the test 
of a loyal love wQl be with us and bless 
us as we deal with the most obvious ques- 
tions related to the deity of our Lord. 

1. Is belief in the deity of Christ a rea- 
sonable faith f The first reply is that God, 
infinite in power, wisdom, goodness and 
love would seek to express Himself in 
terms of human life, the only way in which 
His earthly children could understand 
Him and what He wished them to be. God 
is the supreme teacher, and the most per- 
fect teaching is by example. Phillips 
Brooks said that so far from its being 
hard to believe that God came as Man 
to teach us what men were meant to 
be, that it would be infinitely more diffi- 
cult to believe that God had the power to 
give man that inspiring lesson and yet 
refused to give it. Thus, you see, a worthy 
faith in God leads men to expect the reve- 
lation of God in Christ. 

Christ is the only new fact in the his- 
tory of creation. Twenty centuries ago 
man had attained a physical and mental 
development almost equal to that of to- 
day. The human soul was dormant, ar- 
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rested, waiting for a divine spark to give 
it its tone life and power. Then sometMag 
liappened, a new moral force was bom 
into the world, creating new ideals and 
developing a new character in man. We 
say it was God. Some years ago Richard 
Watson Gilder wrote a poem entitled The 
Song of a Heathen (Sojourning in Gali- 
lee A. D. 32) : 

^^If Jesus Christ is a man, — 
And only a man, — I say 
That of all mankind I cleave to him. 
And to him will I cleave alway. 

"If Jesus Christ is God, — 
And the only God, — I swear 
I will follow Him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea and the air.' 



» 



These were also the conclusions of 
Thomas the apostle ; you will say whether 
they are reasonable. 

2. Are we certain that the influence of 
Christ on history is the direct influence of 
Godf In other words is it not possible that 
Christ was merely a great leader — per- 
haps the greatest — ^worthy to be respected 
and imitated, but not to be worshipped? 
When I think of the influence of Christ 
upon history I like to recall the solemn 
words of Plato who, four centuries before 
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the coming of our Lord, looked out upon 
the tragic folly of mankind and declared 
that ^^tiie dark tide of human passion 
would never be rolled back except by the 
love of a divine person." Then consider 
the new teachings of Christy estimate their 
influence upon mankind^ and explain that 
influence. 

The Greeks and Bomans and all their 
cultivation and power were, in the time 
of our Lord, f aitiiless and cynical. Upon 
a world hopeless and dead burst the cry 
of the Christ, ^TBEear, O Israel, hear ye 
men of every region, race and age, the 
Lord thy God -^ the Onmipotent, the In- 
finite, the Eternal — is One, is Person, is 
Spirit, is Father, and like as a father 
pitieth his own little duldren, so tiie great 
C5reator of the universe loveth every hu- 
man being !" 

Then b^ause God is the loving Father 
of all, therefore all men are brothers ; each 
human soul possesses dignity and worth ; 
and all human life is sacred. 

Human brotherhood, human liberty, hu- 
man equality, the dignity of the power of 
choice, the glory of the individual will and 
conscience, — all these He revealed in 
radiant light* 

Among the Greeks and the Bomans 
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children were frequently unwelcome and 
were abandoned to die outside city walls ; 
even Plato and Aristotle approved of tlus. 
The Christ held them as sacred ; He took 
them in His arms and blessed them. 

The position of woman in those days 
was incredibly wretched. Generally re- 
garded as a chattel, Aristotle gave her a 
place between that of slaves and freemen. 
Then to a maiden in Nazareth came a 
heavenly message saying, ^Trom hence- 
forth all generations shall call thee 
blessed," and with the mother of CJhrist 
all women have risen to their high and 
sacred place. 

The influence of Christ upon history? 
Bemember the words of Lecky, historian 
of rationalism and morals, "It was re- 
served for Christianity to present to the 
world an ideal character which through 
all the changes of eighteen centuries, has 
filled the hearts of men with an impas- 
sioned love, and has shown itself capable 
of acting on all ages, nations, tempera- 
ments and conditions ; has not only been 
the highest pattern of virtue, but the 
highest incentive to its practice, and has 
exerted so deep an influence that it may 
be truly said that the simple record of 
those short years of active life has done 
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more to regenerate and soften mankind 
than all the disquisitions of the philoso- 
phers and all the exhortations of the 
moralists/' 

Some day we will speak of His miracles, 
of the way in which Nature answered to 
her Lord. Today I would merely remind 
you that it is Christ who proves the mira- 
cles, and not that miracles prove Christ. 
He is the supreme miracle of all history. 
Bom of a despised race, a narrow nation ; 
developing in a small village ; rejected by 
His own people; Judea crucified Him; 
Bome despised Him ; Greece scorned Him ; 
the Church and State everywhere com- 
bined to oppose Him. His disciples were 
stoned; were flung to the lions; were 
burned in the arena as human torches 
Yet that Christ won His way, and is to- 
day ten thousand times more powerful 
than the combined rulers of the world. 
There is but one explanation large enough 
to account for the influence of Christ on 
human history. 

3. Can the character of Christ he ex- 
plained only on the theory of His deity? 
We were speaking of His influence ; now 
we carry our inquiry into the intimate do- 
main of our Master's moral personality. 
It is interesting to flnd that the Bishop 
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of London, to whose simple direct teach- 
ing we are mncli beholden, finds, as many 
of us have found, the most concise and 
convincing answer in Dr. Liddon's Bamp- 
ton Lectures. He says that practically all 
well-read persons, whether or not they ac- 
knowledge Christ as their Lord, confess 
that He was the most humble, the most 
sincere, the most self-sacrificing soul this 
world has ever known. 

Humble He was, poor, patient, the serv- 
ant of all; yet no man ever made such 
claims for IQmself : "I am the light of the 
world;'' "I am the resurrection and the 
life :" "He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father ;" "I and the Father are one ;" "All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth." Humble indeed, if divine, but not 
otherwise. 

He was sincere, yet He taught men to 
believe in His deity, and He rejoiced when 
Thomas fell at His feet exclaiming, "My 
Lord and my God!" He was sincere, if 
He was God ; not otherwise. 

He was self-sacrificing. Surely this is 
true in any case. No, only if He was di- 
vine. Any man may give his own life to 
prove his loyalty to a cause, but if he calls 
on all men to be ready to die for him then 
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he must be worthy of the highest place, 
or not worthy at all. 

Yet it is the verdict of mankind that He 
was humble, sincere, self -sacrificing; and 
when in answer to His call, ^^Gome, my 
friends, try me, test me, prove me, be not 
doubtful but believing,*' are we not im- 
pelled, as we look upon the most lovable 
Figure of all time, to cry *My Lord and 
my God.' 

Dr. Edersheim, the distinguished Heb- 
rew scholar, prepared to write a great 
book in which the weakness of the argu- 
ment for Christianity would be demon- 
strated. But the eminent student through 
his own investigations became converted 
to Christianity; you have read his ^Tliife 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah.'' You re- 
call the experience of Lord Lyttleton and 
Gilbert West, the noted English agnos- 
tics ; how they determined to disprove the 
conversion of St. Paul and the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord, and how they were con- 
verted by the weight of the evidence they 
sought to overthrow. There is a long list 
of such names, interesting and weighty. 
You do not need their story in detail to- 
day. They knew that what a man believes 
makes the greatest difference to himself 
and to others. In their test of Christ they 
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found Him, and when they found Him 
they worshipped Him. 

Beal men are today fighting the battles 
of the future. They know that a better 
world can be built .only in obedience to a 
living, present, divine Leader. They be- 
hold Him in history, going from victory 
unto victory leading His army of light. 
Many of them have followed Him from the 
Mame to the Bhine; and now that the 
world prepares for His greater triumph, 
they kneel before the cfi^st of Calvary, 
the Christ of Flanders and Picardy, of 
Chateau-Thierry and Verdun. They know 
He is the glory of the past, the victory of 
today, the hope of the future. Let us kneel 
with them and lead their acclamation of 
the Victor in a cry which expresses man's 
sublimest faith and devotion: "Thou art 
the King of Glory, O Christ, Thou art my 
Lord and my God !'' 
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^Ift la^m at Nationa 

(March 9^ 1919) 

"It ngiiL not; vob it was vottkdid itfok a book." — St. 
Matthxw, Yii: 25. 

THE standards by which human life 
is judged today are Christian stand- 
ards. Slowly but steadily through 
nineteen centuries have the victories 
been gained; and now we are demanding 
sincerity and honesty, justice and human- 
ity, in personal affairs, in business, in 
politics. 

It was easier for Christian ideals to 
win the judgment-seat in the domain of 
personal life; nothing else has remotely 
satisfied the human mind and conscience. 
In the realm of business it was more 
difficult, because of the blinding influence 
of selfishness and greed; yet even here 
we have advanced from honesty as a 
matter of policy to honesty for its own 
sake, and to profit-sharing, welfare work, 
better working conditions, and better 
homes for the workers. Much remains to 
be done; cold capital and radical labor 
delay progress ; but the new partnership 
is bound to win, because it is just. 

Still more difficult has been the strug- 
gle of Christian idealism in politics. It 
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has not been many years since a dis- 
tingaished United States senator de- 
clared that the Gk>lden Bnle and the Ten 
Commandments had no place in politics. 
He scarcely proved his contention as his 
state promptly removed him from his 
place in politics. Whatever may be the 
private practice of men in political life 
today, the principles which tiiey publicly 
profess derive their meaning and power 
from Christianity. 

Most difficult of all has been the effort 
of Christ to i)ersuade EQs people to ap- 
ply His teachings to the affairs of nation 
with nation. Accepting Christianity as 
the strongest inspiration and best pos- 
sible method of i)ersonal life, they have 
seldom applied it to international rela- 
tions and some have even denied that it 
should be so applied. Instead of just and 
open agreements we have had secret di- 
plomacy, private understandings, selflsh 
treaties carefully concealed, elaborate 
systems of spies, statesmen bowing low 
and professing the highest consideration 
for each other while seeking every op- 
portunity to deceive and cheat. Fine 
looking structures were some of the em- 
pires, above ground, such as Gtermany, 
Austria, Bussia; but they were built on 
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the sand of pretence^ not on the rock of 
character, and when the tempest came 
their doom was inevitable. 

The most glorious fact in American 
history is that when our people came to 
realize that our proper place was by the 
side of our brothers of France, Belgium 
and England it was not so much our 
wrath at submarine murder, or our fear 
of future invasion, as it was the certain- 
ty that the ideals upon which we are 
founded were at stake; that it was a 
finish fight between barbarism and 
Christianity. The mothers knew, and 
their sons, what high faith inspired 
them; and what was saved on the line 
that held from Flanders to the Argonne, 
that held and never broke, that advanced 
and conquered. 

We have had a league of nations fighting 
for justice, liberty, humanity. A glori- 
ous victory has been gained, a victory 
which challenges the Allies to continue 
and enlarge their league, basing it upon 
the principles for which they fought. 
There is no escape from such a challenge. 
Let us confess that nations are bound by 
the same principles which must control 
the individual. Let us insist that hence- 
forth international affairs — ^the new tem- 
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pie of humanity — shall be founded upon 
the rock of reaUty, of fair and open deal- 
ing, of mutual respect for rights and 
duties. 

For all this there is general agreement, 
and yet the present effort to codify the 
agreement has resulted in wide-spread 
disappointment, fear and resentment. 
Was this caused by the details of the 
program? Let us say rather by the lack 
of sufficient and definite details. The 
United States is considering the most 
momentous document since the adoption 
of the Constitution. In its present form 
it seriously — perhaps dangerously — af- 
fects the Constitution. Possibly the time 
has come when we may safely consent to 
a certain limitation of our freedom in a 
federation of nations, but we must be 
reasonably convinced of .this. We must 
be tboughtful, not impulsive; men of 
vision, not visionaries; and the ultimate 
constitution of the League of Nations 
should command that unanimous and 
whole-hearted approval without which it 
would be the great war's final contribu- 
tion to the art of camouflage. 

Does the present draft imi)eril the 
Monroe Doctrine, or on the contrary 
does it apply that doctrine everywhere? 
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Mr. Taft says that Europe is "entirely 
willing to leave to the United States and 
other American Nations the policing of 
the Western Hemisphere until such time 
as any American Powers shall seek the 
assistance of European Powers to meet 
emergencies on this side of the ocean/' 
This is definite, and if it is the view of 
the Peace Conference it should appear in 
the amended draft. 

Are the members of the League to be 
left free in the settlement of their do- 
mestic affairs, for example America in 
her immigration problem, and England 
in her Irish problem? If so, it shoidd be 
aflfirmed in language incapable of mis- 
construction. 

These and other critical questions must 
be honestly answered and clearly deter- 
mined in the final draft of the League 
of Nations. We must know our rights 
and obligations. We have not forgotten 
the efforts of Alexander Hamilton to per- 
suade the States definitely to surrender 
the right to secede; we have not forgot- 
ten his warning that the failure to settle 
the question in peace when the Constitu- 
tion was up for adoption would certainly 
lead to a settlement in war at some fu- 
ture time. 
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For every contract causing trouble 
through inherent injustice there are a 
hundred which cause trouble through in- 
herent vagueness. Never in human his- 
tory 'has a contract been prepared so 
vitally affecting every human being and 
every foot of ground upon this planet. 
Shall its obvious purpose control the un- 
ruly wills of selfish men, or shall its 
vagueness encourage some final attempts 
at brigandage before we have recovered 
our sober senses? 

Lest you think that I fail properly to 
value idealism let me say that I wish 
that the draft of the League of Nations 
I)ossessed more of it. llie purpose is 
idealistic, but the language is thiat of a 
cold materialism. Surely there is opi)or- 
tunity in the Preamble for the expression 
of a single emotion growing out of the 
greatest confiict of all time, and contem- 
plating the opportunity of perpetuating 
by reason and not by war the principles 
for which civilization poured out its trea- 
sures of manhood and substance. No, the 
idealism of the League should be as clear- 
ly expressed as that of the Golden Bule, 
and the articles which follow should be 
as explicit as the Ten Commandments. 

Turning from criticism and counsel, let 
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us see what is at present the real condi- 
tion of the proposal for a League of Na- 
tions. Thirty-seven senators, sufficient to 
prevent ratification, declare that the 
proposed draft of a League of Nations is 
fatal to the interests of the American 
people. On the other hand President 
Wilson insists that it so perfectly pro- 
tects our honor and safety that he pre- 
fers no change in its form. Millions of 
our people are ranging themselves about 
the standards of these opposing views. It 
is obvious that an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic eflfort should be made to har- 
monize them, and it is by no means so 
impossible as it appears. 

At last the world is ashamed of war, 
ashamed of the causes of war, and for 
this reason quite as much as because of 
the ruinous cost and the cruel horror, 
civilization is determined to make war 
imxK)ssible as far as the human reason 
and conscience may plan, and the human 
will may enforce. 

And the attempt will be reasonably 
successful. There will be a League of 
Nations, jiossibly embodied in a Treaty 
of Peace, and it will be adopted with a 
unanimity which now seems hopeless. To 
make such a statement one requires 
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neither the mantle of a prophet, nor the 
gandy garment of conceit. The truth is 
that we all desire the same things: to 
stop war; to preserve the just and rec- 
ognized rights of nations; to i)erform 
reasonable duties for the preservation of 
peace and the promotion of international 
friendship. 

Why then are we in an unhappy frame 
of mind? The explanation is simple. Al- 
though the President brought home a far 
better Plan than anyone expected, and 
for this he deserves the highest praise, 
yet his efforts to protect it from discus- 
sion proved almost fatal to its accept- 
ance. You cannot force anything on the 
American people, not even perfection. 

But the draft of the League of Nations 
is very far from perfect — even the Presi- 
dent will change his mind on this point — 
and some day it will come back to us 
clarified, strengthened, and in a form 
which will win general approval. This 
result will be due in no small degree to 
certain brave and eloquent Americans in 
the Senate of the United States who 
voiced the protest of free men and gave 
invaluable counsel at a critical hour. 

There will be a League of Nations ; let 
no one doubt it. The masses of the people 
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everywhere desire it, expect it, and a 
League — good or bad — will surely be 
formed. Our duty is plain; to do our 
utmost to make it clear, just, wise and 
strong. 

There will be a League, and there 
ought to be. It will be the only sufficient 
guarantee that the Treaty of Peace will 
be made completely effective, with all 
that the phrase implies. It will be the 
only organization capable of dealing 
with Bolshevism or any other form of in- 
ternational anarchy. 

There must be a League of Nations, 
in the name of Civilization, in the name 
of the men of many nations dying side 
by side, mingling their blood for the 
same great cause, and pleading now that 
the cause be secured by a sacred com- 
pact between the brothers who live. 

There is another in whose Name we 
dare demand a wise and just League of 
Nations. It was prophesied of Him, 
"His name shall be called wonderful, 
counsellor, the mighty God, the Everlast- 
ing Father, the Prince of Peace.*' He 
was first in the war; let Him be first in 
peace. Let Him behold the kingdoms of 
the world submitting to the laws of the 
Kingdom of God — the rule of justice 
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and truth, of humanity and brotherhood. 
Give to the world such a League of Na- 
tions, and when the storms of life have 
broken upon it the historians will record, 
'^^It fell not; for it was founded upon a 
rockr 
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(March 16^ 1919) 

"Hi THAT BKTIBXTH HOT BY THS DOOB BTTT CLIMBBTH TTP 
■OMX OTHKB WAT, THB BAMB 18 A THXBl* AVD A BOBBBB." 8t. 
JOHV, x: 1. 

ONE of the greatest needs at this 
hour is a brief well-written history 
of Civilization. No romance could 
be more fascinatingly interesting; there 
would be pages pf tragedy, of noble 
drama, even of comedy when, able to 
laugh at ourselves, we should say, *^What 
fools these mortals be !" Let some human 
historian give us that littie book, written 
in popular style ; for never have the peo- 
ple so needed to know their own story, the 
meaning of life, the cost of progress; to 
learn the lessons of the past; to under- 
stand the causes of success and failure; 
and to be able to recognize their friends 
and their enemies. 

In that story great parts have been 
played by religion, government, science, 
material and social conditions. Conced- 
ing the strength of human selfishness, 
Carlyle says the chief problem of CivUi- 
zation has been ^^how from a world of 
knaves to get an honesty from their united 
action/^ But just as Nature has purposes 
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and laws, so civilization has a goal, and 
laws and means by wliicli the highest wel- 
fare of man is to be attained. We have 
increased in honesty and in united action. 
The progress in the last two centuries is 
remarkable. The whole story is a revela- 
tion of definite causes and definite effects, 
a story of high value at this moment for 
those who care for themselves or their 
children, for their country or humanity. 

"To make the world safe for democracy" 
is a phrase which should lead us quicldy 
into the heart of our subject. Government 
by the people must be vigilant against two 
enemies — ^autocracy and anarchy. Unlike 
as they appear, they have this in com- 
mon — ^that they distrust and despise de- 
mocracy. The imperial autocrat sur- 
rounds himself with expert conspirators ; 
he then enslaves his own people and ex- 
ploits them for the plundering and en- 
slaving of others. The socialist, anarchist, 
Bolshevist — unfragrant by any name — 
gathers his small group of leaders, small 
because they cannot trust each other, and 
they likewise proceed to exploit the 
masses, not for the benefit of the masses, 
though professedly so, but for their x)er- 
sonal advantage and that of the small 
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inner circle who are x)owerf ul enough to 
exact a share of the loot. 

The people have fought and won the 
battle waged against them by the autoc- 
racy of imperialism. No victory could 
be more complete, and the hosts of de- 
mocracy have earned their rest and peace. 
Alas, the other enemy has selected this 
very hour for a criminal attempt against 
the rights and liberties but now preserved 
in the bitterest strife ever known on this 
earth. The wolves and serpents of 
anarchy are abroad ; their howls and hiss- 
ings do not terrify, but they are portents 
which no sane lover of mankind will dis- 
regard. 

There is not the slightest occasion for 
fear in America. Even in France and 
England extreme socialism is declining 
under the influence of the unpleasant ob- 
ject-lessons from Bussia and Grermany. 
Our coimtry possesses the most democra- 
tic government and the most democratic 
society in the world. Labor is here best 
paid and best cared for ; education is free 
and the average intelligence is the high- 
est; the opportunity for advancement is 
the best on earth ; and a large number of 
the men at the head of our greatest enter- 
prises were once in the ranks of ordinary 
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labor. Bolshevism will attract intelligeiLt 
labor as little as it attracts intelligent 
capitaL Bnt an appreciable part of onr 
dty population are not workers, and an 
appreciable part of onr labor — mostly 
foreign — are not intelligent. It is 
among the ignorant and the eonscientions 
objectors to work that the seeds of an- 
archy find congenial soil. 

No, there is no reason for anxiety, bnt 
there is every reason for vigilance, and 
for prompt enforcement of law. When a 
dog or a man shows signs of madness he 
should be locked up instantly and ob- 
served ; we should not wait until someone 
has been killed. If some foolish i)erson 
throws a lighted match near combusti- 
bles, then some wise and brave man must 
put his foot on it and stamp it out at once. 
Bolshevism is throwing lighted matches 
about quite deliberately. That its advo- 
cates have not succeeded in starting a 
serious conflagration is due to the intel- 
ligence of those to whom they have ap- 
I)ealed, and sometimes to the intelligence 
and courage of those charged with the 
enforcement of law. Not that the law 
against conspiracy and treason is prop- 
erly enforced either by federal or munici- 
pal authorities. Indeed the hour has 
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come when we must demand its full and 
rigid enforcement, for democracy every- 
where is being assailed by its other arch- 
enemy — anarchy. 

Let us study the enemy. In the earlier 
development of socialism many of its con- 
tentions were reasonable, and as people 
became convinced they incorporated these 
into law. For all the power to make law 
under a democracy remains entirely with 
the people. Nevertheless the destructive 
and rejected elements of socialism have 
persisted under many names but with a 
conunon purpose, and employing methods 
which vary only witii the danger of law 
and its enforcement. 

Bolshevism is not only anarchy in the 
guise of beneficent socialism, but is also 
an autocracy more extreme than that of 
the Czar or the Kaiser. Lenine and 
Trotzky, to give them the names they car- 
ry at present, are clearly proven to have 
received huge bribes from Gtermany; they 
have accumulated vast sums from well- 
to-do Russians under threat of death, 
after which they kiU their victims regard- 
less of promise ; they and their ^^stafT' en- 
gage in murder on an inconceivable scale, 
slaying for whims, and often without pre- 
text. 
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The place of woman in the Bolsheyist 
plan is significant. Three official decrees 
published in diff^ent parts of Bnssia are 
sufficient proof of the deliberate purpose 
of the system. Only brutes could so ar- 
range for tiie degradation of woman ; only 
a perverted brain would fail to see that 
it must also lead to the deei)er degrada- 
tion of man. 

Poor Bussia! Three times in the last 
two years the civilized nations should 
have heard the call of God to go to her 
assistance. Each neglected chance made 
the later chance more difficult, until the 
cries of the wise and good were stilled by 
the clutch of the ignorant and base. Talk 
of the horrors of war! There have been 
no horrors of the battle-field comparable • 
with those inflicted by the Bolshevists in 
Bussia in the name of progress. The story 
cannot be told; the words blister and 
bum. It cannot last forever, but the ig- 
norant Bussian peasants are myriad in 
number and fresh droves plod to the cities 
to take the places of the killed or disil- 
lusioned. 

The proof is at hand that even before 
the beginning of the war Germany was 
plotting the crippling of Bussia by en- 
couraging anarchy with immense finan- 
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cial aid and other assistance. Today Gter- 
many is suffering from the recoil of all 
the deadly weapons she used.' She does 
not deserve sympathy, but the hour is near 
when Civilization must compel the res- 
toration of law and order everywhere. 

What is the attraction of Bolshevism? 
It is in the promises made to the ignorant, 
promises as incapable of fulfilment as 
those of the promotors of any other *get- 
rich-quick' scheme. Judge for yourselves. 
Yesterday my attention was called to 
some Bolshevist propaganda; let me try 
to reproduce some of its questions and 
answers : 

Q. What is a Soviet? 

A. A Soviet is a union of soldiers, work- 
men and i)easants for the purpose of tak- 
ing possession of all property, and retain- 
ing all earnings. 

Q. How long should a working day be? 

A. Three hours. 

Q. What kind of homes should work- 
men have? 

A. The palaces which they built for the 
rich. They should take possession of these 
at once. 

Let me quote from another catechism 
recently circulated by socialists among 
foreigners here in New York : 
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Q. Wliat is God? 

A. God is a word nsed to designate an 
imaginary being wMch people of them- 
selves have deTiied. 

Q. Is it true that God has been re- 
▼eided? 

A. As there is no God, he conld not re- 
veal himself. 

Q. Has man an immortal sonl^ as 
Christians teach? 

A. Man has no sonl; it is only an imagi- 
nation. 

Q. Did Christ rise from the dead, as 
Christians teach? 

A. The report abont Christ arising from 
the dead is a fable. 

Q. Is Christianity desirable? 

A. Christianity is not advantageons to 
ns, bnt is harmful, because it makes ns 
spiritual cripples. All churches are im- 
pudent humbugs. 

Q. Should we pray? 

A. We should not By prayer we only 
waste time, as there is no God. If we are 
given to prayer, we gradually become im- 
beciles. 

You do not need to be reminded of the 
quality of a man's development when he 
has succeeded in repudiatbig any respon- 
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sibility to God or man. Sooner or later 
he wUl destroy himself, but hie should be 
restrained before he destroys anyone else. 

On last Wednesday night in a place on 
East Fifteenth Street, called Bussian 
Hall, the Federal and city officials ar- 
rested one hundred and sixty four mem- 
bers of a BolsheArist organization. They 
claim to be members of a group of six hun- 
dred in this city, and of six thousand in 
the United States, all sworn to violence 
and pledged to the destruction of all gov- 
ernment. Evidence sufficient to hold four 
was found, and the other one hundred and 
sixty were allowed to go free. Not one 
was an American citizen ; few could speak 
any English; all were protected and en- 
couraged by our laws, which they have 
sworn to destroy. 

This is no time for soft words or any 
words. It is an hour for the rigid appli- 
cation of law. We do not need the help 
of the Federal government, glad as we 
should be to see the Government aware of 
its duty. The Penal Code of the State 
of New York is adequate for our needs. 
If you read Article 14, which deals with 
criminal anarchy you observe that it de- 
fines criminal anarchy as consisting of 
advocating, advising and teaching the 
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duty, necessity or propriety of **Over- 
throwing or overturning the organized 
government by force or violence • . . or 
by any unlaivful means;" or of organias- 
ing or joining a group formed to teach 
or to advocate such doctrine. The offense 
is a felony punishable by imprisonment 
for not less than ten years. Any owner 
or agent who permits his premises to be 
used for an assembly-place for criminal 
anarchists is guilty of a misdemeanor, 
punishable by imprisonment for not more 
than two years. 

If this does not seem sufficient to cover 
the case, turn to Article 212, which deals 
with treason. Ldl this article treason, for 
which the punishment is death, is defined 
as "A combination of two or more persons 
by force to usurp the government of the 
state or to overturn the same." As to when 
resistance to a statute Is treason, it is 
said: 'HiVhere persons rise in insurrec- 
tion with intent to prevent in general by 
force and intimidation the execution of a 
statute of this state, or to force its repeal, 
they are guilty of levying war." 

Civilization has stood forth victorious 
in her battle with autocracy. Her other 
deadly foe of anarchy cannot grow into 
dangerous proportions unless encouraged 
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by inconceivable folly, weakness, and 
criminal failure to enforce the law. 

The law must be enforced. America is 
in a peculiar sense today the most con- 
spicuous example of a seli-goveming peo- 
ple. For our own i)eace and safety, and 
for our influence among the nations let 
us prove our respect for our institutions 
and our power to defend them by dealing 
promptly with every traitor, every un- 
grateful plotting alien within our borders. 

Let America enforce the law for the 
sake of Civilization and the cause of 
womanhood everywhere. 

Let America enforce the law for the 
sake of the foolish and ignorant among 
us. It is kind to correct a child early fi 
you may thus avoid severe punishment 
later. Our easy laws and lax enforcement 
encourage criminals and traitors. This 
must cease. 

You must not think me guilty of pes- 
simism or fear. There is no occasion for 
either of these unhappy conditions. But 
seeing what I see, I must stand in this 
place and plead for vigilance and for the 
enforcement of law on every occasion 
where treason shows its head. 

The Inspirer of all true Civilization 
said, *Tie that entereth not by the door, 
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but climbetli np some other way, the same 
is a thief and a robber." The temple of 
Giyilization must be entered only by the 
door of the law. We see thieves and rob- 
bers climbing up other ways. Their pur- 
pose is utterly to destroy the temple. Pa- 
tience has ceased to be a virtue. 

Prepare to pray and act. The Lord is 
mindful of His own; if we are ready He 
will lead us again to victory over the 
forces of darkness. Be watchful and fear 
not But remember that the time calls 
for whole-hearted devotion to God and 
country. Pledge that now before this 
altar. God save America! 
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(April 6, 1919) 

"IV ffHOV HADST KNOWV IV VHI8 THT DAT TEl THUrOS WHIOK 

BxiiOira UNTO THT PSAoal" St. Iajmm ziz: 42. 

Is tMs a strange text for a time of 
peace? Yet the words were first ut- 
tered in such a time. The Lord of 
life looked upon the city founded to be 
the custodian of vital principles essen- 
tial to the safety and welfare of all man- 
kind. The principles had been forgotten ; 
a foolish nation dwelt in a calm before 
the storm and called it peace. There is 
no peace for those who do not pay the 
price, and a true peace invariably costs 
less than a false security; even as it 
costs less to maintain health than to re- 
cover it. 

The nation had neglected its ideals of 
religion, patriotism and character ; it had 
forgotten its Mstory and tJie causes of 
whatever strength and glory it possessed. 
In former days the people had acclaimed 
God as the true Head of the nation and 
under His leadership their little host 
had repeatedly gone forth to conquer 
the mighty. Ctoce they had had patriots 
worthy of the name, men who won the 
respect of Alexander the Great and 
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Julius Caesar; less than two centuries 
previously they had furnished in the 
great Maccabeus one of the eminent sol- 
diers of all time, of whom Dean Mil- 
man says, "Among those lofty spirits 
who have asserted the liberty of their 
native land against wanton and cruel 
oppression, none have surpassed the most 
able of the Maccabees in accomplishing 
a great end with inadequate means; 
none ever united more generous valor 
with a better cause ;" and none ever gave 
more completely the glory to God. 

But those times were gone. The serv- 
ice in the temple had become a lifeless 
conventionality; Bome was hated, but 
envied and imitated; the rich and pow- 
erful were without sense of responsibil- 
ity to God or man; the multitude were 
as sheep having no shepherd; no voice 
was heard of prophet, priest or patriot; 
yet they called it peace. Such peace is 
short-lived, and we do not wonder at the 
Master's declaration, *'the day shall come 
upon thee that thine enemies shall cast 
a trench about thee, and compass thee 
round and keep thee in on every side. 
And they shall not leave one stone upon 
another; because thou knewest not the 
time of thy visitation." A few years 
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later that prophecy was literally ful- 
filled. 

Two years ago today we declared war 
against Grermany. It is not the exact 
truth to say that before that date we 
were at peace and afterward we were 
at war. The fact is that for more than 
two years there had been no peace in our 
heart or conscience. Millions of us had 
felt the call of civilization, of honor, of 
God; millions had felt the dishonor and 
danger of moral neutrality; there was 
war in our souls, and we prayed that 
America might know the things which 
belonged to her peace before the temple 
of civilization, slowly and painfully 
built, should be in utter ruin, God was 
merciful; the nation roused itself, re- 
sisted the moral anaesthetics adminis- 
tered by good but mistaken leaders, 
forced the issue, made the decision in- 
evitable from the beginning, and Amer- 
ica took the place which had long waited 
for her on the field of honor. Then we 
found peace. It was war without, but 
that was small price to pay for the 
peace within our souls. 

A year ago we were unhappy. We had 
been profuse in promise but slow in per- 
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f ormance. The great drive of March 21st 
was apparently resistless, imperilling the 
channel ports. imi>erilling ererything. 
Once again America needed to be 
aroused, to know the cost of victory and 
the necessity for haste. We learned onr 
lesson, and began the mightiest move- 
ment of troops ever recorded. Again God 
was merciful; we arrived in time. 

It is fitting that we meet here today. 
A great cathedral looks to the future; 
and the men who have built them have 
ever been content to see even a little of 
the great plan fulfilled in their life-time. 
And a cathedral is the church of all the 
people. Therefore we gather here to com- 
memorate a day which should in future 
years rank next in honor with our Inde- 
pendence Day, for on April 6, 1917, we 
demanded life, liberty, and a chance for 
happiness for all mankind. 

We are at peace. But are we? The 
mind and heart of the nation are not at 
rest Our anxiety is not the inevitable 
reaction from the terrific tension of an 
unparalleled war ; it is not caused solely 
by the facing of responsibilities and op- 
portunities which victory brings ; no, we 
are fearing lest once again we may not 
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Imow the things which belong to oup 
peace, or may not obtain true peace by 
honest payment. Never before has Amer- 
ica desired so passionately to do what is 
right. The vision and conscience of the 
nation have been stimulated by the great 
war. Partisanship today destroys it- 
self; the people will have none of it. We 
may not know the solutions for all our 
problems, but we respect the problems; 
we know they are not solved until solved 
right; the quiet people have been think- 
ing, they may soon act with unexpected 
wisdom and force. 

Of what problems are the people think- 
ing? First, of peace. Nearly five months 
ago an armistice was signed. The enemy 
was exhausted and felt comi)elled to ac- 
cept any terms, however hard. The con- 
ditions everywhere were ideal for a 
prompt, wise, just treaty of peace. This 
has been prevented by the urgency of a 
league of nations to be incorporated in 
the treaty. Responsibility for this is 
largely American. Many far-seeing per- 
sons deprecated this from the beginning, 
knowing the necessary delays which 
would be caused by the broad principle 
of self-determination and the drawing of 
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many new boundaries. Their fears have 
been justified. Moreover the spirit of un- 
selfish sacrifice developed and sustained 
by the war, has given place to something 
resembling a contest for the spoils. We 
are not surprised to hear that the Peace 
Conference has lost prestige in Eurox>e. 
The league can wait. Perhaps it would 
better wait; and perhaps when we see 
its provisions it may have to wait. But 
we cannot wait long for a righteous 
peace. Much depends upon its coming 
quickly. 

As for a league of nations, it is a moral 
and political necessity. The world is 
probably more unanimous upon this 
than upon any other issue. The first 
draft for a league was declared to be 
nearly perfect, that criticism was wicked, 
and change was impossible. This was dis- 
covered to be a mistake; errors, uncer- 
tainties, even serious perils were dis- 
covered, and radical change was inevi- 
table. Another draft wiU come, and 
perhaps a third, for nothing is settled 
until it is settled right, and we must 
have a league which will really help to 
keep the peace, not one which may pro- 
mote war. We will be patient, for there 
ought to be a league of nations. We will 
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be careful, for the league must be wise 
and just. 

May we not fairly ask for an equitable 
and definite arrangement for withdrawal 
from the league if a nation believes that 
its essential interests suffer through 
membership? Furthermore, it seems rea- 
sonable to demand the definite retention 
of each nation's power over its own do- 
mestic problems. Finally it is both wise 
and just to ask not only for the recogni- 
tion of our Monroe doctrine, but for a 
recognition of the right and the duty of 
Europe to settle the problems of Europe, 
and of North and South America like- 
wise to deal with difilculties arising in 
the Western hemisphere. Joint agree- 
ments concerning Asia and Africa need 
not be difiSicult. Except in the last re- 
sort, to save civilization, we are unwill- 
ing to be dragged into European envy 
and hatred. We are equally unwilling 
that the American continent shall by 
any juggling of words be exposed to the 
rapacity of Europe or Asia. We believe 
these things belong to our peace, and to 
the peace of the world. Let us insist upon 
them. 

We are hoping also for a league of 
churches. It is appropriate to speak of 
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it in tlie midst of great human and politi- 
cal problems. That is where the chnrch 
belongs — ^in the heart of hnmanity, in 
the conscience of the state. If a league 
of nations is desirable, if nnity of com- 
mand in warfare is wise and successfol, 
then the time has come for us to make 
an unselfish effort to fulfil the prayer 
of our Lord, ^^that they may all be one/' 

We are interested in the visit of our 
representatives to Bome, but we are 
more interested in the sincere attempts 
now being made to bring about a vital 
relationship between our Church and the 
great Protestant communions. Until this 
is accomplished Bome will concede noth- 
ing. A concordat recently subscribed by 
distinguished members of our Church 
and of the Congregational Church is 
worthy of high praise. It reveals dkft- 
culties, of course; but wisdom and cour- 
age with the certainty of Christ's help 
will provide both safety and freedom. 

We rejoice that the Bishop, acting 
within his canonical rights, has arranged 
a special series of services in this Catiie- 
dral in Holy Week when able clergymen 
of other communions are to speak from 
this pulpit. The supreme necessity at 
this hour is the spirit of genuine Cfliris- 
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tian brotherhood; in that atmosphere 
problems are easily solved, wounds are 
quickly healed, the unessential is for- 
gotten, while all that is essential and 
desirable is viewed witiiout prejudice and 
accepted without regret. All honor to 
those who are revealing that spirit ; may 
God crown their efforts with a success 
which will bring, in due time, the unity 
of Christ's kingdom! 

This seems the moment for fixing our 
attention upon a furious attack now be- 
ing made against God and government. 
Bolshevism is flagrant in murder, theft, 
immorality, and all lawlessness; it is 
subtle in appeal to the criminal, the dis- 
contented, the ignorant; it is profuse in 
promises impossible of fulfilment; it 
rises against injustice and imposes the 
cruelest of tyrannies. The world is suf- 
fering today from the result of our 
criminally selfish policy toward Bussia 
since March 1917. And now we hear that 
America, through a commission which 
does not truly represent us, is thinking 
of recognizing Lenine and his murderers 
as a government. Has a war for ideals 
ended in this? Shall we break faith witih 
those who sleep along the line from 
Flanders' Fields to the Argonne? If G^r- 
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many threatens to turn Bolshevist and 
join Bussia against the allies, so be it; 
we can deal with this better now than 
later. This is no time for the surrender 
of vital principles. The costly delays of 
the Peace Conference have encouraged 
the forces of destruction. Quick action 
may yet save the situation. But I deny 
the right of the members of the Con- 
ference to recognize the Bolshevist mob; 
I protest in the name of the millions who 
died for justice, freedom and humanity; 
I protest in the name of the civilization 
they gave their lives to preserve; I pro- 
test in the name of all honorable men 
and decent women. The proposal is in- 
credible and impossible. 

As to Bolshevism and every other form 
of anarchy in our own land, let us on 
this solemn anniversary consecrate our- 
selves to vigilance, to the prompt en- 
forcement of law, to the supremacy of 
American ideals. This calls for intelli- 
gence, courage, personal service. Let us 
hasten the day when the EInglish lan- 
guage will suffice for public political 
meetings. Let us make a careful census 
of all who live in our country, refuse to 
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be nationalized, and use it as a base for 
intrigue against others or for undermin- 
ing our institutions. We have defeated 
imperialism — one foe of popular govern- 
ment — only to face a threat from democ- 
racy's other enemy, anarchy. God gave 
the victory then and He will give it now 
if we are vigilant and brave. Every 
American must be on guard! 

We think often of our President. He 
possesses qualities of which we are proud 
and grateful. But I should not speak 
truth if I evaded the fact that he fre- 
quently causes us anxiety. We regret his 
dangerous isolation and unwillingness 
to take counsel with his fellow-citizens. 
We regret the expression of his views in 
general terms when a crisis requires 
plain speech and definite action. We pray 
that he may never experience such criti- 
cism and abuse as Washington and Lin- 
coln knew. And yet we dare to tell him 
for the sake of America and of the world 
that he must not compromise with an- 
archy in our name; that we pray that 
he will permit no persistent personal 
preference to delay a righteous peace; 
that his country needs him at this time 
of vast opportunity; that Congress 
should be in session transacting the con- 
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gested bnsiness of the nation; fhat our 
transportation and industry should be 
encouraged to return to' normal condi- 
tions ; that unless our chief executive pro- 
vides for his own nation the relief which 
is in his power there will be no true peace 
in America. 

It is not improx)er that we should say 
this. On the contrary, we owe it today 
to the living and to the immortals to say 
it distinctly, if before GtoA we believe it 
belongs to our true peace. 

I have offered no tribute to our glori- 
ous allies, to our heroes in the spiritual 
army, to our victorious men we are 
clasping to our hearts again. Nor have 
I yielded to the temptation to recall a 
single incident of the trenches I saw 
last summer from Ypres to Verdun. No, 
I am content to prove our love by our 
loyalty; to honor the brave by guarding 
the ideals for which they died; to com- 
memorate their enlistment by the enlist- 
ment of ourselves. 

Our duty is plain. The call is clear. 
America is the hope of the world. Here 
we should find the hope of America. 
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**We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time; 
In an age on ages telling; 
To be living is sublime. 
Oh, let all &e soul within you 
For the truth's sake go abroad; 
Strike, let every nerve and sinew 
Tell on ages, tell for God!** 

Master of men, we know the things 
which belong unto our peace. Accept our 
enlistment. Lead us again to victory ! 
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No Utotmrg Vlttlpntt Buttf6tt 

(April 13, 1919) 

"Com, TAKE UP THX OBOBS, AND 1<0LL0W MB." St. MABK, Z: 31. 

THE words of the text riag in our 
ears like the call of an officer to 
soldiers. A crisis arises ; the enemy 
attempts a surprise attack, and the front 
line is wavering; the leader shouts to 
the men in the supporting line, "Come, 
follow me." 

At this time a year ago there was 
wavering all along the line. The Teutons 
saw their chances fading; they fought 
with desperation; everywhere before 
them the line bent and stretched and 
rolled back. This was answered by a 
call to all civilization, pleading for haste, 
courage, faith, sacrifice. It was as 
though the divine Captain rallied all 
true men to the charge, saying "Come, 
take up your cross; follow MeP 

We have not forgotten that it sounded 
like the call of GkS; we know the spirit 
in which it was answered ; we shaU never 
forget the thrill of victory, and our cer- 
tainty that such a triumph for God and 
man was worth all it cost in sacrifices 
which are forever engraved upon our 
hearts. 
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And yet that statement is not quite 
true; the victory is by no means worth 
all it has cost unless the victory is un- 
derstood, protected, and extended. The 
great lesson of our victory tells us that 
ideals can be defended and advanced in 
war or x)eace only by genuine sacrifice. 
The Captain who called us to the field 
is the supreme exemplar of that fact, 
and the men who followed Him in France 
know the relationship of their sacrifice 
to His sacrifice. The experience of many 
a gallant soldier is revealed in a Bel* 
giani)oem: 

^ came to a halt at die bend of tbe road; 
I reached for my ration, and looaened my load; 
I came to a halt at the bend of the road. 

'X) wearjr die way. Lord; fonaken of Thee, 
My spirit it faint — lonOi comfortless me; 

weary die way. Lord, forsaken of Thee. 

''And the Lord answered, 'Son, be thy heart lifted up, 

1 drank, as thou drinkest, of aoony's cap.* 

And the Lord answered, 'Son, be diy heart lilted up.* 

" TcMT thee that I lo^ed, I went down to the grave, 
Pay diou the like forfeit diy 0>antry to save; 
For diee thet I loved, I went down to the grave.* 

Then I cried, 'I am Thine, Lord; yea, unto this last* 
And I strapoed on my knapsack, and onward I passed. 
Then I crM, 'I am Thine, Lord!, yea, unto this last* ** 

This Palm Sunday comes with sorrow 
and with joy. With sorrow because we 
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No Victory Without Sacrifice 

remember the hollowness of the victory 
on the first Palm Sunday; an enthn- 
siasm not rooted in loyal hearts; a pa- 
triotism of the kind which expresses it- 
self in cheers not in sacrifice; and there 
is no victory without sacrifice. 

But the day comes to us with a double 
joy. During the last year man has ap- 
peared at Ms best — ^not his worst — ^when 
he faced the last and extremest tests. 
He is capable of glorious sacrifices; and 
therefore we know he is capable of many 
glorious victories. But our deei>est joy 
is our loyal pride in our divine Leader. 
Palm Sunday may come with its warn- 
ing against sham triumphs which cost 
nothing and mean nothing, but this Palm 
Sunday shines upon a world which ac- 
cepts our Lord with a reverent under- 
standing vastly greater than ever before. 

You recall the disturbed state of Pon- 
tius Pilate's mind after his thorough ex- 
(Umination of his quiet but impressive 
prisoner. He confessed there was ^o 
fault in Him'; yet he feared the power 
of His enemies; and he feared Tiberius, 
to whom they threatened to report him; 
he tried to release Him in accordance 
with an ancient custom, but the enemies 
of the Master demanded tiliat he release 
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^ot this man bnt Barabbas.' Then fhe 
Boman goyemor^ refined, educated, i>ow- 
erful, cries timidly, *What shall I do 
then with Jesus which is called Christ?' 
We know how Pilate answered his own 
question, and we know the judgment of 
history upon hint 

But the question has echoed down the 
centuries, and multitudes have felt them- 
selves compelled to listen and answer. 
For our Lord makes a unique appeal to 
the intelligence and conscience of all 
mankind. At other times we have con- 
sidered the character of His appeal, to- 
day I merely remind you that the world 
is resi)onding to it as never before. 

It is as though we had not prox)erly 
valued the principles and ideals of Christ 
until a most dangerous attack was 
launched against them. It is as though 
we had not really known the manly, mUi- 
tant Christ untU the Son of God led us 
against the foe and revealed Himself 
in the glory of a common sacrifice. 

Jerusalem itself is a symbol of what 
had hapi>ened. The Master^s first tri- 
umphal entry was quickly beclouded by 
the malice of enemies and tiie weakness 
of friends. That cloud has ever since 
overhung Jerusalem until Allenby and 
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his modem crusaders entered. For 
Clirist has entered with these Christian 
soldiers, and our thought of Jerusalem 
in Christian h4nds today is not so much 
of its military or political significance 
as that it symbolizes the real victory of 
our Lord, the triumph of His principles 
made possible by the sacrifices of His 
loyal followers. 

Even the so-called heathen world rec- 
ognizes the victory of Christ; they ad- 
mit the practical necessity of the ideals 
for which civilization has been making 
the utmost sacrifices; they find these 
ideals in the heart of Christ; they feel 
that a victory for the ideals is a victory 
for Christ. That feeling is almost uni- 
versal; it survives the lapses into sel- 
fishness on the part of men and nations, 
even on the part of brave soldiers who 
sometimes forget. This Palm Sunday 
looks upon the most substantial triumph 
for Christ that the earth has ever beheld. 

The explanation of this triumph is 
found in one word-~Sacrifice. It is the 
explanation of every victory worth win- 
ning. At the close of three years of in- 
tensive teaching and trainiug, crowned 
by the sublimest act of self-sacrifice, the 
Master sent forth a /little company to 
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teach the trafh, to live the lif e, to h&fpsi 
the campaign for winning the world. No 
romance is so thrilling as the story of 
that unen^Ung crusade from the first cen- 
toiy to the twentieth. Every gain was 
won by sacrifice; by the heroic lives of 
men and women living for Ghrist and 
human progress, and not for pleasure or 
money or power ; by the messengers who 
were glad to go with their Lord to dis- 
tant lands and bewildered peoples there 
to plant the symbol of love's sacrifice; 
by the loyal souls who saluted their di- 
vine Captain before they were flung to 
the lions or into the flames or beneath 
the headsman's axe, down to our own 
dear lads— as true soldiers of Ghrist as 
ever answered the call^ ^^Gome, take up 
the cross, and follow Me." Saarifice has 
been the secret of every victory; it will 
be the secret of every victory of the fu- 
ture. 

We were rejoicing in the genuineness 
of our triumph on this Palm Sunday. 
Every good soldier knows the wisdom of 
pressing an advantage. Sometimes a vic- 
torious army stops to celebrate; some- 
times to talk it over and write it up; 
the best soldiers know the wisdom of 
extending a victory into a larger Ixiumph 
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whicli may mean the final defeat of the 
enemy. Standing here today in the glory 
of a great gain I see beMnd us the sac- 
rifices which won this for us, and I see 
before ns the waiting victories, neces- 
sary for human safety and happiness, 
not to be won without sacrifice, and yet 
more easily won if we quickly advance 
to extend the gain so recently won for us 
by the blood of our best. 

What are these waiting victories? A 
week ago we considered certain national, 
political problems. Let us give our minds 
and hearts today to three intimate hu- 
man problems. 

The first is the problem of immigra- 
tion. At the moment we are threatened 
with a problem of emigration. This does 
not disturb me; x)erhaps it is because 
I know little of the possible perU of los- 
ing over a million laborers and as much 
as four billions in money. We must not 
think selfishly, but for the present I am 
concerned witii the protection and ex- 
tension of pure American principles on 
every foot of American soil; and I im- 
agine that those who are preparing to 
leave are the least intelligent and least 
American of our entire population. There 
is substantial reason for tihiinking that 
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there are many millionB of more promis- 
ing material that in this hour of dark- 
ness and hunger would gratefully make 
tiieir home in the new world and give 
tiieir whole allegiance to America. The 
movement out of America ; the invitation 
to new peoples of clean blood and decent 
principles to share our work and our 
citizenship; the more rigid rules than 
ever before for immigrants entering our 
ports; an effective system of teaching 
them our language and our ideals — ^and 
we have never honestly attempted this 
fundamental protection — all tilds caUs 
for statesmanship and a militant patri- 
otism. 

Was it not Mr. Boosevelt who said that 
no nation can survive if it continues a 
system which debases its blood and un- 
dermines its ideals? His last message 
to the American people was a warning 
against the danger of a vast un-Ameri- 
can host in this land. This danger should 
receive early attention. We must digest 
those who are digestible, and the others 
must be given a diance elsewhere. Amer- 
ica's responsibility to the world has in- 
creased tenfold within the last year. If 
we shall not fail the world then we must 
not fail at home. Where are the men of 
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intelligence, experience and character 
who despite the pleadings of x)oliticians, 
of selfish capital or selfish labor, will 
suggest to the country a few essential 
rules on which new and appropriate leg- 
islation may be based? If eitiier great 
political party should attempt to make 
political capital by opposing such legis- 
lation we should rally every true Ameri- 
can to the defense. Such appeals as this 
have often been made ; the answers have 
been few and feeble; the nation has 
drifted further from the path our fathers 
made; and the problem has become 
acute — at times dangerous. Does not 
some man hear the call of Christ to 
stand forth and lead the way to a better 
solution of a perilous problem? 

The columns of our daily papers have 
made you acquainted with anotiier pain- 
ful anxiety. It is sufficiently serious in 
itself that there are more than two hun- 
dred thousand persons in this city ad- 
dicted to narcotic drugs, and that the 
number is rapidly increasing in spite of 
preventive legislation. But to those who 
know the facts the situation is more dis- 
turbing; for the relation of this habit to 
vice, crime, disease and lunacy is appall- 
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ing. The details would rob you of your 
sleep. So far our maimer of dealing with 
it has been dangerously stupid ; when the 
problem first api)eared there were warn- 
ings, not taken seriously; and some laws 
appeared, not seriously made nor seri- 
ously enforced. The inevitable happened ; 
and now when a multitude equal in size 
to the population of a large city has be- 
come desperately dependent upon drugs 
we enter upon an eleventh hour peniten- 
tial system of repression. I know that 
the Board of Health promises to treat 
and to cure, but they are unequal to the 
present task. The great Physician is 
calling to the medical corps in His army 
to concentrate their minds and hearts 
upon this pitiful human problem. May 
they answer quickly, not only that crime 
and its attendant miseries may be de- 
creased, but for the sake of those des- 
perate, trembling, agonized brothers and 
sisters of ours, those children of God ap- 
pealing for help. Five eminent physicians 
of our city could formulate a plan which 
the people would gladly make effective. 
I am justified in saying that I believe 
that Christ appeals to Christian physi- 
cians to be Good Samaritans to these 
pitiful souls. 
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Another opportunity awaits us. The 
prohibition of the sale of alcoholic liquors 
is a perfect example of a victory gained 
without sacrifice. I am not concerned 
today with the wisdom of the legislation, 
or the methods by which it was attained. 
We are facing a condition, not a theory; 
we are dealing with a fact which may 
mark one of the most significant mile- 
stones of progress, or which may result 
in an appalling reaction. 

On the first of July eighty-five thou- 
sand saloons in this country will go out 
of business. The average prohibitionist 
is content to thank Grod and rejoice. The 
true Christian cannot feel that his re- 
sponsibility ends there. We know what 
will happen. Hundreds of thousands de- 
pendent upon alcoholic stimulant will 
turn to drugs, vastly increasing the other 
problem. Aji equally large number, cap- 
able of self-control, will miss the com- 
panionship of the saloon, which is to a 
great extent what Bishop Potter called 
it — 'the poor man^s club.' In my opinion 
we have no right to take away some- 
thing which plays such a large part in 
the life of so many men without offering 
something reasonably good to take its 
place. 
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Here is a challenge to our intelligence, 
our Christianity, our humanity and our 
patriotism. It calls for our best organ- 
izers, our ablest financiers, our practical 
and experienced philanthropists. It is a 
task worthy of America's greatest minds 
and biggest hearts, and it is not impos- 
sible. 

A sufficient number of these saloons 
should be continued, supplying food and 
drink within the law; providing a read- 
ing room, a room for games; and all 
under the supervision of a man who un- 
derstands the needs. There is reason to 
believe that such a plan would not be 
expensive ; it might even be made to pay, 
as it would supply a very great demand. 
In any event the people who Imow that 
victories are not gained without sacrifice 
should prepare at once for a most im- 
portant forward movement. If New 
York leads the way, as we should, other 
cities will gladly and quickly follow. 

It is not sufficient that a parish here 
or there take over a saloon for a work- 
ingman's club« The undertaking must be 
vastly greater, and moreover it is an in- 
jury to Christianity to seem to force it 
on men, even indirectly. Let us find some 
way of enabling the saloon to continue 
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in business without the sale of alcohol. 
It sound impossible, but men of expe- 
rience declare it is not impossible. Will 
you agree with me that July 1st will 
bring a serious problem; that we must 
deal wisely with it, and sympathetically 
with the men affected by it ; that it calls 
for the counsel and leadership of our 
ablest men; and that it calls for them 
now? 

I have spoken to you of problems ; they 
are sublime opportimities. They are im- 
portant parts of Christ's plan for win- 
ning the world. 

Today we thank Grod for America, for 
all the strength and joy in our life won 
for us by the sacrifice of others. And 
today we thank Him that the summons 
comes to us; that our Master is here to 
lead an advance, pointing to the needs 
of our country and our city, looking 
with sympathy upon the sufferings of His 
children, and calling us to new victories, 
"Come, take up the cross, and follow 
Me." 
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(Apra 20, 1919) 

"DiATH IS SWAIiLOWID TTP IS VICTOBT." I OOB. XV: 54. 

FOR vast multitudes in every part of 
the civilized world this Easter Day 
marks the real celebration of victory. 
Over five months ago our hearts over- 
flowed with relief and gratitude for the 
armistice which we knew brought the 
end of the war. Within a few weeks 
more the formal peace will be declared. 
But no other day can vie with this for 
the commemoration of all that was glori- 
ous in the mighty defence which ended 
in triumph for the legions of light over 
the powers of darkness. 

If there are those who declare that 
our joy is premature; that Belgium is 
prostrate, France bled white, and Eng- 
land weakened; that labor is restless, 
capital is fettered and anarchy threat- 
ens ; to all these we reply that they take 
the Good Friday view of the battle, the 
view held by the Master's own disciples 
when the sun went down on the day of 
the great sacrifice, and that they are not 
yet transformed by the triumph of Christ 
from men of doubt and fear into men 
of certainty and courage. 
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On tbat first Easter morning the world 
seemed an utter chaos. Injustice, ty- 
ranny and frightfulness were every- 
where ; government was a cruel mockery, 
religion an empty form, man was brutal 
and selfish, woman was a plaything to 
be cherished or discarded, or even to be 
broken and flung away. Suddenly into 
the midst of this systematized wrong 
and shame rushed a handful of men 
shouting "Christ is risen." That cry has 
not ceased in nineteen centuries. It be- 
gan because men who had listened with 
sympathy to their Master's teaching, and 
with wonder to His prophecy of His 
sacrifice, death and resurrection, men 
who had watched the enemy make sure 
of His death even to the spear-thrust to 
the heart, these men declared that they 
had seen their risen Lord, had spoken 
with Him, and for them henceforth all 
life was new, and the world a new world. 

The problems were still there — all the 
injustice and cruelty — ^but victory was 
certain, for Christ was Lord. Our diffi- 
culties and discouragements are as noth- 
ing when compared with theirs. They 
attempted the impossible, because it was 
the will of Christ, and Christ was God, 
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and with Grod all good things were pos- 
sible. 

The triumph of Christ over death is 
the greatest victory this earth has ever 
known. Man had cherished many hopes — 
that death might not be the end; that 
the dear ones might be found again safe 
and happy in God's keeping; that there 
might be opportunity sometime, some- 
where, for the development of i)owers 
and reasonable ambitions which were 
restrained or denied by earthly condi- 
tions ; for the growth of those souls who 
had not had their chance here; that the 
rule of reason and right might increas- 
ingly prevail upon earth; and that 
eventually light would triumph over dark- 
ness, and evil would be conquered. Who 
has not hoped for all of these? They are in- 
herent in the nature God gave us, and 
yet man had no substantial basis for 
them, until He who taught and promised 
attached the seal of God by victory over 
death, and changed man's hopes into in- 
spiring certainties. 

Tljie ideals we fought for in Europe 
had no power before the first Easter 
Day. The civilization we defended with 
our dearest and best is based entirely 
upon our faith in Him who proved Hii^ 
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right to teach and lead and command by 
His triumph over the grave. This is the 
true Victory Sunday. 

You know the spirit which animated 
our fathers in founding this nation and 
government. Every hope and faith of 
theirs may be traced directly to the vic- 
tory of our Lord. Every principle for 
which we have fought, and every triumph 
we have won, are but echoes of the teach- 
ing of Christ and of His victory over the 
powers of evil. We do not deny the cost, 
but we know that it is almost forgotten 
in our gratitude for the gain in char- 
acter wrought by every struggle and 
every victory. 

If Easter is the one day for a grate- 
ful celebration of the advance of civili- 
zation and the increasing strength of 
American ideals, it is even more obvi- 
ously our day of gratitude and praise for 
the loyal and heroic souls to whose stead- 
fast faith, patience and sacrifice we ac- 
knowledge our infinite debt. What a 
glorious company it is ! And among those 
who follow the Master are parents, the 
fathers and mothers of many of us, their 
hearts filled as ever with high hope that 
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we may be good soldiers, intent upon 
new gains for God and His people. 

But all the foreground of that celestial 
view is filled with the mighty host of the 
new spiritual army, attached to the great 
headquarters forevermore and led in 
person by the divine Commander. Far 
better than we, they understand and 
keep this day, the day that ignores death 
and claims all for life ; the day when one 
may almost clasp hands with them across 
the narrow boundary and hear their 
mighty cheers of victory, of loyalty, of 
encouragement to us to advance with 
them to make America and the world 
safe and happy for all who truly love 
their fellowmen. If you listen for their 
message today you will know their joy 
in their great promotion; you wiU real- 
ize that they count on our loyal help in 
the great tasks of this time; and you 
will understand why for them Easter 
Day is supremely the day of victory. 

One of these just before his promotion 
wrote to his father on the eve of an im- 
portant attack and said: "It will be a 
great fight, and even when I think of 
you I would not wish to be out of this. 
You remember Wordsworth's TBEappy 
Warrior/ 
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'Who if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad, for human kind, . 

Is happy as a lover, and is atdred 

With sudden brightness like a man inspired.* 

Well, I never could be all that a happy 
warrior should be, but it will please you 
to know that I am very happy, and what- 
ever happens, you will remember that. 
Whatever one writes at a time like this 
seems futile, because the tongue of man 
can't say all that he feels — ^but I thought 
I would send this word with my love to 
you and Mother." 

Just such messages the happy warriors 
of the greater army are sending to us 
today. 

If Easter is the true victory day of 
civilization and the vast multitudes who 
have entered the larger life, then it is 
even more the day of days for those who 
still serve at earthly x)osts. This is the 
day which gives an immovable founda- 
tion for our faith, fills the heart with 
comfort and courage, awakens and in- 
spires the soul for true service. It must 
do that for every one of us today. I wish 
we could all see as clearly as the lad at 
college who was called home by the death 
of his father. He was the best pitcher 
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« 
on the 'Varsity -nine and the college was 
prepared for defeat at the hands of its 
strongest rival, inasmuch as it seemed 
cruel to ask the lad to play the day after 
he returned from his sad journey. But 
he insisted on taking his place, and 
played the greatest game of his career. 
Amid the cheers for him at the end his 
friends congratulated him on his cour- 
age. But he said, "It wasn't hard ; it was 
easy. You see it was the first game 
father ever saw me pitch, and I was do- 
ing my best." It is our Easter faith 
which inspires our greatest victories. 

There is a danger in speaking of vic- 
tory as though it must always be big 
enough to attract the world's attention, 
or as though it required unusual strength 
or courage. It is not so. Our beloved 
Captain tells us that any one who gives 
a weary soul even a cup of cool water 
. shall in no wise lose his reward ; that he 
who is faithful in that which is least 
learns to be faithful in that which is 
greatest ; that little victories lead to 
large ones, and that He needs them all. 

You have looked with a sense of com- 
fort at our beautiful Church hospital 
which stands so appropriately close to 
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the Cathedral. Do you remember its be- 
gmning? A saintly priest of our Church 
was bemoaning the lack of hospitals for 
the care of the sick, when a poor work- 
ing-woman put in his hands one dollar — 
her last — and begged him to start a fund 
for a hospital. That was the beginning 
of St. Luke's. 

Among the offerings which made pos- 
sible the building of this church I think 
particularly at this moment of one from 
a very i)oor old woman, her fingers stiff 
and bent with rheumatism, and yet she 
had sewed with those poor cramped fin- 
gers and in five months had earned ten 
dollars to help build the house of God. 
Her gift gave me courage. Every true 
sacrifice is a victory in itself, and leads 
to a greater triumph. If the message 
of Palm Sunday is that there can be no 
real victory without sacrifice, then the 
message of Easter declares that there is 
no real sacrifice which does not lead to 
victory. 

Where men meet to commemorate great 
deeds, where hearts are filled with grati- 
tude to Grod and to heroic souls, there 
comes the vision of the waiting victories, 
there is heard the divine call to service, 
and there knees bend in consecration. 
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I have spoken to you only as honest 
men speak in a crucial hour. I have 
sought to lead you to the heights where 
we hear our immortal comrades today, 
where we gain strength and courage for 
the right use of all our great powers. 
For 

"Where is the use of your muscle and brawn, 

Your gifts of speech, the dome of your brow, 

Whence thoughts gold-shod emerge and swarm. 

Unless you turn, as the soul knows how. 

Each earthly gift to an end divine? 

Of God's love be your heart the shrine. 

An altar of deathless hope; 

Where selfless purposes bask and shine 

Till they leap into high-bom deeds that cope 

With low-bred wrong where'er you go. 

So step by step you climb the slope 

Where stands the great white Christ you know. 

And all that shining chivalry of His, 

The soldier-saints who, row on row. 

Marched upward each to his point of bliss." 

And we? We too have risen today, and 
row on row, pledge ourselves to 'carry 
on,' to extend their victory, and with 
Clurist's good help to win a place, some 
day, at their side. Amen. 
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